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FOREWORD eee 


HIS collection of Nature-essays now presented to the. \ 
reading public, is not a scientific treatise, but the plain } 
notes and impressions of an amateur bird-lover. The | )) 


young spirit that has since passed away, endeavors to have us 
{ 
\ 


take an interest in bird life. 


our sense of the beautiful. The/ acide of he kinds! oh bi ae og 7 
kt lit 


their manners and habits, and their relations. tous a 


ing and useful subjects for the mind’ s attentions and the store 


VGey 


house of our knowledge. Furthermore, any subject chak ca 


x wing our flight heavenward, has its cultural effect Y ‘4 


\ taking us out of the materialism found in our daity’ lives. The 3 
consider ce of Nature, and in particular the interest in bird 


\ life, untol s to us the order of Providence, furnishing, us with » y, 


wi oo 


7 a 


_so.many more pathways to the Creator. » 


/ 


/ 


a===The purpose of editing the present Sea of essays, ‘is 
7, not to Offer this slight contribution to.the literature of Nature 


a) 


) study, but rather, as a tribute of lové and’g gratitude to Abas 
fy f / y Id 


Usa ety spl “ant 


panion who loved Nature, and who inspired me with an interest 

in the feathery kingdom. May this offering show the way to 

others and present new visions of refinement! 

| The essays have been arranged according to the seasons. 

This ‘order seems to be the natural way, even though the divi- 
/” sions are pot balanced in number, owing to the untimely death 


EEN ere ae 


of the author. 
etic N DS wish to thank the editors of The Sportsmen’s Review 


4 dt Birds and Nature for the permission to publish several 


yf jessays in this collection. 


et p an very grateful for the aid which my friends have given 


Ae Y, é i in, ‘the various stages of the publication. 
(7 
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INTRODUCTION 


By Witt Witpwoop 
(FRED E. POND) 


N the brief span of an ideal life of rare promise — closing 


when he had but reached the early prime of manhood — 


Bert Hochwalt had given evidence of natural talent as ate 
writer on outdoor recreation, showing a spirit of keen enthusi- * 
asm, and a knowledge of birds, gained through habits of close ie 
’ observation, which combined to make his essays remarkably Pn oe 
entertaining and instructive. a Ns . { 


The many friends whose good fortune it was to know him / _ 


.. intimately, found charm and inspiration in his compaftionshfp— 
‘Holding high ideals, seeking field and forest for study of bird 

life and all the animate life therein, he had the enthusiasm 8) Pie 
Ja young Audubon, and a chat or a stroll with Bert Hochwalt 
x was a delight to his associates. Manly, in the true sense of the 
_ word, there was in him a spirit of chivalry, a deterditnsden to 
= justice to all; in fact, he was one “in whose brave spirit 
[Nature fused the tenderness of woman.” | 
Although fond of healthful open-air recreations, particu+ 
\ larly those of ‘the fields and woods, he loved the pursuits of 


ala 


dis 


ahi evet(Greater degree than these. of the sports- 


DAs 


Heat as dey demonstrated in his writings. His descrip- 


A éf tthe haunts and habits of favorite song and game birds 


4 pen pictures. Every season of the year had charm for 
‘him, and -his impressions of scenes and places are given in 


| / | “raph is stimulating in the reader a desire for Nature 


SE SY 


\ essays sie volume, and I venture to mention ae “The 


‘Romance of Mr. and Mrs. Bob White,” as a classic conveying 
\ an ideal worthy of preservation in the minds and hearts of all 

sportsmen whose cherished recreation is with dog and gun afield 
4g in pursuit Of the game birds mentioned. Therein is inspiration 


o is for a “Sportsmab-naturalist. 


vA ‘ Avoiding the technical phrase and coldly scientific method 
; 4 of many writers-on ornithology, Bert Hochwalt’s charming ~ 
a chapters relating his experiences among birds seem to take the is 
; | reader along) with, him ‘h his rainbles to éfijoy companions 
( \ a with the birds see songsters” ad feathered ilends sof the game 


aes species. / M JS 
—Many Sporesineh and Nature lovers who Hive ee and ad 


Wy mired - — as a writer of this brief: commentary - —- 7/the delightful = 


sketches from Bert Hochwalt’s pen at the time of their publica- 

tion, several years ago, will appreciate the re-publication-in_ 
more enduring form—an appropriate tribute to his zeal as a Be 
naturalist, his genuine manliness, and an abiding remembrance \ 
of the good influence that will be thus carried through life with 


those holding fond memories of one whose early death ended a \)) 


{ 
most promising career. | 


ri 


; it WNW | {| i | ‘ 


af | 
Mas liati cyan he is nt tose 
Wei cea ear 


a 
fi 


WK x HEN NA 
ut NW : y 


KY 


MEMOIR 


“There was a boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander!—many a time, 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, ae ~ 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone, ; 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake.” 
William Wordsworth. ’ 


| 


\ 


O the subject of this biographical sketch, could William 
Wordsworth have addressed his poem. F rom\his. child-_ 


hood days there became manifest a great love’ for the” on 
out-of-doors. In his boyhood hours and short-lived pe NN 
days, his predominant interest lay in the Kingdom of, the Bi rds 


Albert G. Hochwalt was born at Dayton, Ohi, BS 
1893. His parents were of families, well-known and highly /\ 
respected in the community. The father, early: - ‘associated ——“ 4 
with a group of literature-loving youth, was already ate the he 
birth of young Albert, a nature-writer and travelers. Despite: eee 


\ the frequent absence, the parent’s love of birds, ‘became the. 


: <Bhild’s possession. In addition to this early ce the. 
abiding interest of a devoted mother who lived for her: children, , as 
manifested itself in that finer feeling and sense of delicacy that ) 


made ne the oe of the ; Po lage oe 4< nh 7 


Zz 15 1 denon” i 


VY 
Oe 


Ths “child’s father, Albert Frederick Hochwalt, whose 


bE yy, ; 6, ii" 
na ~ b 


Ve 
country, is an authority on animal life. He was, undoubtedly, 


oy’s first inspiration. Young Albert at the age of six, 
Fs 


aunt a knowledge of birds, and could dis- 


eater interest. He was indeed, an apt nature student. In 
ictures snapped, when the lad was ten years of age, his 
very pose was one of conscious quest for the birds in the trees. 


Su dasa to read, he turned naturally to the subject that 


piring to his youthful mind. A collection of 
ture bobks be¢ame one of his early ambitions. He would 
read for huts following his author-guide in the adventures 
h ch| bh twas to duplicate in fact. Prolonged residence at 
Hie wood far 
unit} y/o gain jn bird lok. Hletebissfist-adventures were . 
) go Set 


sérethen. an the \woods atid ong the river bank. His 
sy ( ie 
et was a te trove for him. "The books." ere well 


Mate Spe Upon] isfeturn from every adye 


ong the Stillwater River gave him oppor- }) 


4 | he would hasten to the authorities oa! ‘the “subject and see cee) 


Wy ie 
Tal bi 
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Young Albert had the ideal company of three-younger 
brothers who early learned to appreciate their big brother’s in- 


terest in birds. No better companion could these boys find, than, 


} 
\ 


their father. He was playmate, instructor,  gttide and father to| ., 
the growing lads, and they responde whole-heartedly to the J } 
Vv 


¥ 


moulding influences of the paternal parent. -The eldest son, / 


however, was to resemble most the father i in literary talent and/ 


love of Nature! Young Albert’s teacher in the elementaty. “3 
Paice Lipis 


classes recall his interest in the collection of insects and love: 


for observation. Here, he was already) an interesting. tom | wy "e 
panion, manifesting an advance knowled in he fetes a 


1, UW wa 
A, 


the woods. cf =i \ 


He attended the High School ‘of fe Une ity 8, publ 
from 1907-1911. During the time of ‘his high school career, | 
g ed reer, 


— 


\ love for flowers manifested itself. His interest in Nature quie - WW i f 
4 ened, ope at all times a good sportsman and Steal Ameraiis 
\ican bo}, with his interest in baseball, basketball awn ten 
‘a study “f Nature at unlooked-for moments suguld shold 


a Se, 


a 


—-attention., Because of this predomi 


gS 


ti a interest somie of 


~classmatés oe ge termed him “ cavetnan: MPA eS shed | fa 


6h lice 
, 


me 
OP ee ‘had My, yo f, 

VEL, Tie | it! wi) HY) iy lp ih, Wy 
igh ea) terre dal + Basa 


liga at 
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first Nature story. In the early winter of 1908 he spent a few 
days on the farm, “Highwood.” Upon his return home he 
“penned, his observations and submitted the article for publica- 


“tion. It was accepted by the Sportsmen’s Review and ap- 


iu “peared i e January, 1909, issue under the title: “A Winter’s 

[; Ls Walk i in Highwood.” The die was cast. Bert, as young Albert 

\ { by Eealled, now resolved to observe Nature even more and to 
i / Patarbret the beauty thereof to all who would listen. 

(\ \ His interest in walks increased, and many a companion 

~ U ( au Galearted in the beauties of Nature followed at first unwillingly, 

(/ ae returned with the deep interest of a convert, in the glory of 


o DS) \ 
ps creation and eyes opened to new visions of Nature’s miracles. 


Nae -\ Notes ‘taken on his observation-walks now took form and in ry 
Ay a | fi AS 
OX | / 1910>-at the age of sixteen, he wrote the essay: “Birdlife in | 
KY \ Spring.” Tt was published in the Sportsmen’s Review of the . 
aS Bs | same. year. (= 


Bert Go /Hochwalt finished High School in iil and entered 
sathe office gf one of the public utilities of his native city, Dayton, 


_ Ohio. His days were spent in industrious work at the ps 


nm Hii s dust to roam in the foes or to paddle his Canoe; but, 


a i { | 
18.) / } ; ae ) E ri Wis 
\ \ (4\} ley i} 
i NG \| 
t Vfiy \ 
\ \ 
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all the while with that spirit of observation, that learned how to 
linger when fainter hearts grew weary. In 1914 he wrote, as a 
result of his observations, and at the request of Fred E. Pond 
(Will Wildwood), the article: “The Romance of Mister and 
Mistress Bob White.” ‘This charming essay appeared / in vee 
holiday number of the Sportsmen’s Review. In the © same fee 
issue appeared the article: “Our Feathered Winter Rendentcs eo 
The following year saw the publication of “The Robin’s Menu, fe 

in the April issue of the Sportsmen’s Review. A year alter.) Lf 
he wrote, “The Blue Bird’s Repast,” and “The Robin, aw “Insect / \ ee ) 


Destroyer.” Besides showing the romance of bird- ite our / \4 


youthful author could not lose sight of the practical value. 
To his filial affection for his parents and his admiration 

for the out-doors, a new love now entered his life. He wrote _ 

of romances, but he, too, was the hero of a charming Tsenaticel es 

with his lady-love. On the first day of the most beautiful month’ 

_ of May, 1917, Bert G. Hochwalt was married to Miss Praxides ee Sais 

Marie Blandford. This charming young lady appreciated the< ca > 

y tastes of the young benedict, and was his most appreciative com-| me " 

panion in his out-door studies. His great love for Nature was 7 
~ not to-diminish; it was to be enhanced by the greater love, for 


the companion of.his too short a’ life. 
ap 


i 


oie Mey had been the walks in the days of his courtship, but 


4 
he sft? 


elt: 


now’ ‘they’ were to be more frequent. 
AK During the long vacation he left the city, and with his 
1 “young wife dwelt along the Miami in their little cabin, 


14 ystamere Shack.” In these happy days of carefree hours, he 


Tangs | ia “ild indulge to his heart’s content in his wanderings among 
N the bit haunts of these shores. His cheery invitation, in tones 


\ccstatic, “called to come and see the glories of bird-land, never 


left him go alone. There was always a companion. To the 
uninitiated, however, there was the first remonstrance, “Do 
{ 


Gog ; 
\.. hot scare the birds,” and the second one, “Can’t you see?” 
{ oa Y Teta ae 


| aes ie : : 
| (, / His writing now kept pace with his notes. Among the 


cjbeautiful, and \ideal surroundings of “Justamere Shack’ he 


mf : ‘prepared the pte “Rambles of a Bird-Lover.” ‘The walks 
oy (; that, he, took 0 _the autumnal days of 1918 inspired the 
f S 7 : beausifa word-p paining “Autumn.” is 
\ NY ivi little ces appeaked at his chome-during this year. The— 


Bie ane: “ittle visitor was Miss Cohstatieé Marie ‘Hochwalt. The fathe S 


/ 
heart rejoiced and a still greater. sympathy was: smaifested ae 


Nahe singing life i in | the’ fer 4 | (| MELE as 


A reserved i interest in the habits of the owl | family led him 


ea 


nevis: Sal notes ao 1916 and to Shit the hhipet entitled) 
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“Old Head Hunter.” It appeared in the magazine, “Birds-and 
Nature,” of 1918. ies 
On May 30, Decoration Day, of 1919, he attended the last. \ ’ 
family reunion at “Justamere Shack,” his ideal/haunt for bird- | i 
lore. Sure to leave the crowd, he returhed to the wondering ‘ \ 
party with the invitation, “Let me show, you a new bird-nest.% | 
Bert Hochwalt was not unsociable, but he would be certain tol 


go to his favorites, the birds, and share with them the time'of Wy 3 


his recreations. . 


\ 


——— ae 


each month. The notes and Sr of his ie were ebrought | 


out. from the desk and there evolved the following studies: : ae 


\ “Home Building in the Bog,” -” Hie od 
\'The Domestic Affairs of the Sora Rails”. \\ ae 


\\ if 
i. | “= fy \ j} 
4 “Bob Whites at Home,” ra ee 
“i } - % eee " | | } us 
\/ “The Mallard’s Rendezvous;2,~ , ale 
gee /\ s V4 ¥ / } f 
a ~” “field in October.” <q}, Plays 


aa? 4 


“Hefe was more than ee pee tip ie of Natt Boyed 
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In July, 1919, commenced a siege of illness which de- 
veloped into a wasting affliction that finally took him from this 


earth in March, 1920. 


ATAt one time during his illness a change of climate was 


a 


: Deane - to give him a fighting chance. At first he refused to take 
ae Va the sratired opportunity, for he could not leave his wife and 


Ni >yehite “T’d rather be home with you,” was his justification. 


{ 


{toaieom 


But even here, his love for his birds and the trees and flow- 
ers did not dampen. They brought him daily courage to fight 
aC i his Yosing battle. He appreciated his flower-laden apartment 


> ; | and noticed the birds whose music penetrated his room. 


No 

, ned \ , NS 
Le FD \ Ly 
OL OF \4 


© 


mon 


5 A beautiful coincidence occurred in this last illness. All iy 


Se 
> i the. winter of nineteen hundred and nineteen, two birds were }. 
m3 4d ee ls Aa 


ME quent, if not daily visitors at his residence on Forest Avenue. 


\ Mh “Inthe parden adjoining the house two robins with white stripes | Se 


C 5 


or their backs came up to the very window of their sympatheti 


A “brother. : bet ie 
ae \ Cee 
J) yt Int a ‘Ann attempt to bring about a cure, the father induced cH 


_ the son to accompany him on a trip South. He seemed to rally, - 


“but, his return home hurried the final summons to a new life. 


lg last words were uttered when someone, asked the name. eof g Ps: 
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the bird now singing. The bird-lover answered: “The 
Cardinal.” 


Here was the passing of a great soul. Twenty-seven years 


old, on the eve of real authorship, he was called to an eternal ~ i 


aN 
life. His essays must not be read as if a series of technical 14 
studies, but as the true, yet romantic quest of tHe Mire’ 
troubadour. ast SS 


* J.O. AsHBURTON. 
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a A FEW OF THE BIRD FAMILY 


The Old Bob White, and chipbird ; 
The flicker and chee-wink, 
And little hopty-skip bird 
Along the river brink. 


The blackbird and snowbird, 
The chicken-hawk and crane; 

The glossy old black crowbird ; 
And buzzard down the lane. 


The yellowbird and redbird, 

The tom-tit and the cat; 

e thrush and that redhead bird 
he rest’s all pickin’s at! 


he sap;suck and the wren— Ma 


\ ee odle-doo bird 


aw 
ie oe 


A ‘ our ad settin’/hen . Le 


“Set ) 


GIF oF Gomes 
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i 2 ee ia 
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SPRING 


«* Hark! the hours are softly calling 
Bidding Spring arise, 
To listen to the rain-drops falling 
From the cloudy skies. : 
To listen to, earth’s weary voices, 
Louder every day, 
Bidding her no longer linger 
On her charm’d way ; 
But hasten to her task of beauty 


Scarcely yet begun. 
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BIRD LIFE IN SPRING 


“Hear how the birds on ev'ry blooming spray, 
With joyous music wake the dawning day,” 


Alexander Pope. 


S the last dreary days of Winter pass and the early ones 
of balmy Spring appear, the first feathered songsters 
begin to arrive from the Sunny South. Everything in ” 

Nature takes on a new lease of life, and everybody is joyous Sad 3 
light at heart. The fast returning birds fill sweet fragrant out 
of-doors with their exquisite notes. Signs of rejuvenated Spring, 
are seen everywhere. The naked trees of Winter take ¢ on, a he f 
leafy covering, and the orchards are filled with. the fragrant blos- 
soms of the pear, apple and cherry trees. Before youthful \ipridel 
_has fairly proceeded on its way, all of our feathered friends have | 


\ arrived, from their distant journeys. The orchards are alive ws 


— 


\with robins, catbirds, orioles, blue jays, bluebirds; sirtts, car acy 


dinals and scores of other songsters too numerous to” mention\ 


\A’s the wetks take on warmth and—verdure thése feathered Ae 


neighbors begin their nesting seasons It ig concerning this mox 
ment in the bird’s life, around which I shall weave my story./ 
| One sunshiny afternoon, about the latter part of April, as 
DME ning coming home’from school, I noticed a pair of blue iays 


[29] 
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flitting about a tall elm that stood along the road. They were 
apparently seeking a suitable place for a nesting site. Soon 


ae ot would contain two or three greenish-colored eggs. 


- 
wat 


Age art 


“saw oe of my new friends, and I decided that they must 
/ j / have selected a more secluded place for their home. About a 
7] ‘wgghe-after my discovery, I saw Mr. Jay carrying a twig, at 
\ ; MSGat a quarter of a mile from the elm. As I walked along the 
‘road, noticing the rich display of Nature on every side of me, 


( { Lo W® happened to see that Mr. Jay had flown down toward the tree. 


N/E by 
a (’ \Vhastened along the macadamized road until I came to the spot, 
AW \ AMY 
a) |janacApebe, sure enough, this restless bit of anatomy was busy 
>] Ae ey ws 


td 


a ie construéting a rude nest, which, because of its high altitude, yf 
A aro fr WES) ; 
; red to be of the same color as its surroundings. As soon <i 


a aA 5: har my appearance, and as long as I remained ae 


e 


\ GS ie nD 
a es \sea to mind my own business. 


For several weeks after I continued to watch the jays, a 


ae 
of 
s 30 ‘ A in) 
a fi NG UI, VIRAL Hy { Ly lh w id My) NY 
uid rs it eh sila ON NY thse f VIA vay dtl Rl 
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from the chance attacks of passing hawks or other bird ene- 
mies. I did not attempt to disturb these birds while they were 


brooding. One day as I passed, I saw the nest minus Mother 


Jay, and knowing that she had gone off to feed, I quickly ie 


climbed the tree, and with some difficulty succeeded in reaching | 


ants h\ 
the rude abode. There, on a soft lining of horsehair; probably ‘ r 


ahi \ 


gathered along the road, I saw the prettiest little eggs i imagin- 
able. They were three in number, and about as big a sae robin’s 

\\ 
~ egg, greenish-yellow in color, sprinkled here and my eck. 


reddish-brown and dull lilac spots. 


\ About four days after their entry into this world, I ae up 
Y 


an 
ey ae < 
Ze J starved little fellows. Their eyes were still closed nd ie ae 
f = AO ao Vig Sp 
ye C : 2 F Q 
“. thrust their tiny bodies about in a blind fashion. Ge are Fe. 
oF D al C45 Ln 
dD Bb 
J Owing to our spring vacation, which occurred at “this tine, a & 


7, b < ct Wi 
Tdid not have occasion to visit the jay family, afte samy pas . p Sa 


\} | intrusion into their home. But when school resumed: about - TR 
‘ ) /.@? a va 
A. two weeks later, I saw two of the young jays perched‘on a limb oe 


on 


_above their home and ready o launch out into the "ey a 
rp) \ 


44 
= TS NS 
= JY, ° 


mi and shift tor themselves. What had become of the other fellow? 


aN df cari ot 


\ab breakfast on its diminutive body. After this I necessarily 


| severed my connections with my blue jay acquaintances. 


Yy Hy 
i a ais 


Feat but I hope that some swooping hawk did not make 


ate. 
aS 


QP 


Te was, on a warm afternoon, in the middle of May, during 


a\lull i in a hotly-contested tennis game, while resting with a 
{ x 
ine of companions in the cool shade of a row of sweet 


\ \ syfringas that bordered the court, that I was attracted by hearing 
“the rustle of leaves directly back of me and about five feet from 
ye he the ground. Curious to know the nature of the commotion, I 


/ 
/ fe if 


re ‘began an investigation, and after five or ten minutes, I was too 


i 
} excited to take’ es exact time, I found the ragged but well-made 
/ ‘nest of a’ bain of catbird It was the “papa bird” who had dis- 
Ne Wart ine white he ante feeding, higemodest little brown- ‘ZB 
; Va 


ia mate, who sat silently brooding. over her nest, appereay 


\ .) 


\ undisturbed: by this close proximity oO iddeeee fe 


i ans soon as 1 ‘discovered this précious, chatice et “7 


/ 


“the catbird and: its habits, I lost all interest in the tennis game) 


“although it it: was samy serve, the score was forty love, and I had, 


st ReLA "Ya RM iene i 
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girl friend for my partner. We decided to quit the game for that 
afternoon, so as not to disturb the little brooding rrornet in hes 
nearby bushes. The next morning, although | Jupiter Pluviusy \ 
had opened the flood gates of heaven and the tain was coming ) 
down in torrents, I visited my newly- discovered feathered e 
friends. To my delight I found that the rain had left the nest | 


untouched. Not to take any chances I hastily built a-sort of } a 


shelter to protect the brooding bird. By noon the clouds shifted, | 


b 
My 


and old Sol again smiled upon the barthy This same day was x 
the last I saw of my catbird friends), All during the time the, 


catbird’s mate was brooding, his long, glorious song” ‘second © 
only to that of the bell bird or awoodthrush in, 1 exquisiteness of 
tone, was heard throughout the day. I did. not ‘get to\ see the 
five pretty dark green-blue eggs, as they. had quickened before. 


P I discovered the pair. The mother bird aren left the nest, 


\ save to\trim her glossy black and slatey-colored _ feathers early 


in the morning. Despite my early rising one morning at half 
a past fics ‘to get a peep at the contents of the nest, it appeared) - 
at if she had secured double trimming, the day before, inasmuch 
~as she remained brooding all day. } ry / 
About ten days after my discovery, I saw, while strolling 
6 through the orchard back ofthe house, the mother bird bugly 


Se 
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gathering food. At my approach she hastily flew in the direc- 
tion of the syringa bushes, and I guessed that the young were 

o Zee he shell. When I reached the nest I found that I had 
: _-sgéssed rightly. Five hungry little downy birds thrust their 
gre ads-out \of the nest. The mother bird had been there before 


MMe 4 


my approach, and now the father appeared, and fearlessly 
ed the nest and gave his supply of food to the hungry 
birdlings. This industrious pair of little workers had more than 
/ they could take care of in supplying the babes. Occasionally 
helped them along, by bringing berries and crumbs, and I soon 


on their entire confidence. In about ten days the young left 


, hecnest) and, as these neighborly birds are summer residents, 


\ we had-the profound pleasure of listening to their sweet song A 
VQ) ha 
gh’ the long weeks of summer and autumn, until the cA 


grate {bysberiod took them southward. 
\ i 


@ “a 
Tia i f An evening in early nek just as twilight was beginnin 
Ob ag | 


bee ee song of a 7a warasher as a W25 bidding fa é 


4 asi 


9 I} er \day goodbye. The sone “tHat reached my eats came ai ‘ 
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the wood to the left of me, and having plenty of time I deter- 
mined to discover the possessor of that exquisite song. Care- 
fully threading my way over the thick carpet of the last year’s 
leaves, I had proceeded about a hundred feet, when I perceived AN 
the most beautiful brown thrasher of my birdy career. Hesvas “ 


/ 


Py, 
sitting on the topmost branch of a red haw, and his tail kept ye 
twitching and wagging about as if to help him ex 


ress his 


emotions. A§ soon as he saw me, for I had unneces 
posed myself, he was off like a flash, and I knew that my 
for one him again that night were gone. About a w 


for it was now time for the thrasher to mate, 4 made! 


ieee I began by searching the low shrubs and bushes ; being 
“unsuccessful after two hours of hard work, and as it had own 


/ ) / dark, I gave up my search for that night, but not wee t hope. a" iS = 
Pe finding the thrasher’s abode. Once I caught alae eting , 


fo 7° 


Ra 


~ ‘glimpse of the male as he darted through the trees, band J ee 
3 


“0 


; ay 5 Ob re 
ya about for an hour, but with no success. Night ; te 8 
| LY ANTE ERS: 
| night I continued the hunt, and at last, after a week of tediots ; one 
S) g a) i> rie 
i > yp ee 


en in a low briar bush a rather bulky nest, made pone 
; ar ‘) leaves, pop CnHS, Stat and lined with horse hal 


bis =e 


exe yl 
yf ) a HY if di pe ve 


¥ 
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and a ig Aeathers. The mother bird must have been off feed- 


fe was nowhere to be seen, and four bluish-white or 


\ greenish colored eggs, about the size of a robin’s egg, were to be 
\ = Te i . 
| seen in the nest. I did not tarry long, but carefully marked 


| ak placé-and hurried away. 


. About a week later, I paid a visit to the thrashers, intent 


ue upon “making a study of the young birds. I went straight to 
where I had marked the location of the nest, but I could not 


find it. Further searching failed to reveal their domicile, and 


if began an investigation of the nest. The thrashers’ home had 


e been 1 in the center part of the bramble bush about three feet 
| from. he ground. I could see where some heavy body had 
. pushed its way through the brambles to get to the nest. Next, 


| 


i discovered footprints, and the prints being of medium size I 


( concluded that some ignorant young “rube” who didn’t have 


| sense enough to know the value of a nest full of thrashers’ eggs, 


ighteous indignation. Had ne caught the fellow, I do not cate 


if he had béen a six- -footer, I would have proved to. him that 


Nnerkatter he had Better leave his hands off the things, that did 
7” not belong to him. I wended my way home, feeling sorry AG 


i the: beautiful pirds, whose home had been despoiled by some | : 


Ad 


[36 | 


J 


} 


\ had| stolen them to add to his collection: aL.was angry with a La 
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thoughtless fellow. I reported the affair to a game warden, and 


I asked him to keep a sharp lookout for further depredations. : \ 


One of our commonest, and one of the most delightful of 
our summer birds, is the robin. A pair of them built their nest \ 
consisting of mud and sticks plastered together and lined-with 
grass, in a big maple that partly shades the veranda which ‘ex- Mh 2 
tends about the front and two sides of our house. a in Pe 


April the glad “cheer up, dearie! cheer UP, dearie, cheer ‘up! | 


cheer up!” of the pair could bé heard. Mn due, time “the es 

mother bird began to nest and brooded™ faithfully. over four 

pale blue eggs. The cheerful red- ice mate supplied 
)_her: with grubs and insects, and later on-berries and such table | hp 
\ scraps\as I always made it my business to prepare for them. _ 


\The birds were very tame, and they would hop about. the iplace, aia) <i 


a picking up food here and there, and very often fly up_within a, 
\ few feet of the kitchen door, to take the food they found there. 

~One day as I was sitting in the library reading of the trials 

= tribulations of Becky Sharp in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, I 


~ heard the loud, excited “kip! kip! kip ?efmy robin friends, as 
“if they were calling for me.._I went out to learn the cause of the 


ol ew 
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excitement and saw a big black cat that belonged to one of the 
neighbors about to. pounce upon poor mother robin, who was 
bravely defending her eggs. Hastily seizing a good-sized stone 
I butted it at that cat. The throw was true, and I don’t sup- 


ae 


pose he aid ‘what struck him until about five minutes after- 


wards. TRE soon as he collected his wits he was off, and up to this 


e has not disturbed a bird about our premises. 


/ was the busy time for the father and mother, who were kept at 
ff a ae early in the morning until late at night feeding the four 
i 

\{ fungry birdlets. The youngsters developed fast, and it seemed 


Hs" a the faster they grew the more they ate, until finally they 


= had, the oO parents working overtime; I also helped to feed v/, 
: pte Tn about eleven days the young birds were able to leave M 
, Ae nc nest, and then I saw them no more, as they generally take ( 

Bete t the deep woods after the brooding season. The old birds, 


howetér, visited me almost every day, and ate the food I pro 


a ae 
INE Re K > \ 
sr “5 \ AZ 3 5 xe gv 
‘5° \Atided for them oe 
Soe koe fi 
ob aI F ie i 
f pe 
“@ iG 6) ne 


On ‘ty A “© lt was the third Sunday in May and a bright sunny afte (2 


ae, 
on when a crowd of ee Sui. girls, myself-ttihided, decided 
ye ty M 


ta: 
1 lh Alar \ 
(ry Ankn a“ ii 
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to go violet gathering. We took the one o’clock car out of town, 

and arrived at our destination, a beautiful spot, an hour later. 

We knew where these dainty blossoms were very plentiful, and 

here we hastened our youthful steps. Soon we were reveling ~ ~ 

in the midst of a patch of blue violets, which seemed almost an \\ 
acre in extent. We were coming over from the car when Idreard 
the plaintive whistle of a quail in the nearby stubble. It was they ‘ 
nesting season of the quail or Bob White. I slipped away from 


the crowd, lost all interest in the violet expedition, and hastened 


toward the stubble from whence I heard the call. I ee an 
old snake fence, the abode of thousands of insects, ang 
it down to where IJ heard the call. Here a tiny babb CL 
threaded its silver course and was lost in the woods beyon 
carried a stout stick, which I used to poke with a hen the 


grasses. Directly across the brook in a spot shaded By argiant=_/ J 


mm, 


SOT 3 naam 


& pe 
hickory, a whir reached my ears, and I saw a quail 80,1 whirling a/ a wage 
~ tis Se 
y through the trees. Then it did not take me long to fin ithe nest, » 
sta 
_++.which was on the ground in a corner of the fen¢e, ° roughly ae a 


te 
e) Li - 


a atched, and made of grasses, leaves, wood, weeds and straw, : Bo 


| carelessly put together. This loosely compiled nest contained ” 3 


K# sixteen of the most beautiful pure white eggs, about 4 dayplal 9 


a 


? oud is became elated over se un I again marked the sini as 


apt 


eat 


tik 
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\\thousand and one questions ee) my new feathered 
_ friends, 
(We continued picking the small blue beauties and were 


| aa absorbed i in our task that we did not think of the hour until 


a (\the slanting rays of the sun lighting up the edge of the meadow 


and are the trees in the distance with a dull gold, warned us 
that it was time “to fold up our tents like the Arabs, and steal 
: away. ” T reached home that night just as soft evening gently 
j ‘and. slowly stole over the world, and silently, one by one, the 
stars began dotting the heavens. 

a did not visit the quail nest until about two weeks after 
my discovery.\ ASi it takes about twenty-four days, however, to 


“hatch A brood, ‘both fc assisting in the incubation, I decided 


. ‘to make another journey, to the place. I finally found the op- 


“portunity. When x reached their home, the» mother bird was ~ 
silently brooding, and her eges ne have quickened, as she was 
not inclined to flight as is usually the case, and $0, I-did not dis- 


curb here Eo show that I was fies friend’ I distributed some 


crumbs about the nest. After this, “every two. days I visited 2) 


_ them, se when I came, sometimes the male, and sometimes the 


[ 40] 
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female was present. In about ten days’ time the brood. was 
hatched. The little downy Bob Whites, comical to behold, fol- A 
lowed their parents about the ground, learning from both of 


them which berries, seeds and grasses they might eat. AsIwas | 


watching them one day the mother bitd uttered a shrill “wee 
teek” and instantly the whole bevy, as a flock is called in sports- | \ 
man’s parlance, ran to the protecting wings oftheir mother. / 


About a week later I again visited the nest. This time the bi irs 1 


=a 


time of the year. 


One evening while returning from a visit to my quail 
\ friends, I heard the rich, mellow “cheo! cheo! cheo!” of a chr 
\ dinal i in a willow that overhung the river. I followed the course an 


\of the stream about a mile. The surrounding country was.a 


a typical piace for red birds and I heard no less than four of these.” 
_ sweet songsters during that whole glorious ride. I did not stop 
to > investigate the haunts of this American nightingale, as/ it 


aa was-late in the evening, and I had to hurry home. Thé next 


: Pay ae Say, and [-arose just as the first stay ptregks 
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of dawn began to brighten the western horizon, intent upon 

getting acquainted with the possessor of that sweet song I had 
heardthe night before. 

=, Twas well on my way of exploration before the rosy-hued 

J > horizon perhoe me. After an hour’s steady walking I heard 

/ ‘a _ a faint “cheo! cheo! cheo!” sounding. I took my rifle, which I 

| | carried on such expeditions as this one, and strode 

ee ) “quickly into the thick line of trees: that skirted the river. The 

‘stream, by the way, scarcely deserved the name of river, as it 


36 not much more than a mere mud hole, and dry during half 
the year. At the present time it contained about four feet of 


Nazily rubning water. The edge of the stream was a thickly- 
matted taass of wild rose, blackberry bushes, and grape vines; i; 
aappical n nesting location of the cardinal. I scrambled about, “7 


ri 


/ | 
tearing my clothes on the sharp thorns of the bushes, scratching 


\ my,fac ce gind hands, and once I sank ankle-deep into some mire 


1 


aa caused by the rain. As I continued down the edge of the stream, 
*y, Peering iat every bush that might contain a nest, a red strea 
‘ 

Mashed over my head, and without warning a female cardinal == 


er me down the stream. Looking up directly over 
o) 


‘an I saw her nest, situated pout six feet ‘iro eo ei 
Why la 


pe dogwood, overgrown with wild ‘gra 
Alia 


(i e} 
Sew, 


Wilh It) 
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tendrils, and roots, heavily intertwined with grass. The eggs 
were four in number, and bluish white, mottled over with 


brownish and dark lavender specks which gave them a beautiful 


_ ag 


appearance. After examining the nest and its surroundings, aN 
I sat down on a nearby log to rest. Since the cardinal was one 
4 h a ‘ 
of my favorite acquaintances of our feathered Reena de- ju G 
Hi oe) 
xe Ses 


cided to tarry. I saw Mrs. Cardinal across the way waiting~ 


anxiously for me to leave. As soon as | perceived this,|/ 


back the way 13 had come, about a hundred yards, and again i ne = Re 
sat down. Presently I saw the faithful aristocratic little bird ¢*>— a 
ar { 


dart across the river and settle upon her nest. 


While sitting on the moss-covered logs I began 


Sa / 


know how long I had been oblivious of my nteeaee but, ——- 


as I am an easy sleeper, I was awakened by feeling something — a SS 


: 


Jere passing over my feet. I quickly opened my ey ‘anid on ge ¥: “a 348, 


pained a as 2S ay ed my heart, which nh at 


per J 
Ag 
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ing he te -hammer, nearly betrayed me. After about fif- 


at we ites, the worst I had passed through in my life, the 
\ 3 
\ snake moved on. Satisfied with his scrutiny, he glided leisurely 


away. I picked up my rifle and vowed that he would never 
i} ae 


At bot ere again. Taking careful aim, ee the Siete 


1K? 
We 


ay ANN 


| about him. The morning had well ei so I quickly got 
\\ out of the woods and made for home. 

| | About two weeks after my acquaintance with the “reddest 

vgs i i‘ _red bird”, I had ever seen, | approached the nest, and found to 
a “my delight thats it had been usurped by four tiny, hungry birds, 
who kept their parents busy supplying them with food. Ina 

\ / f | I few weeks they were old enough to leave the nest, and four more 
“red beauties were added to our neighborhood to help cheer us up 


\ pune the long Winter months._ ‘e “es <a 
co et : On many a green branek sw ringing, 

{ Little birdlets singing . 
\ a? pee sweet notes in the air. 

SS 4 “ Flowers fair 

ly | There I found. 


Green spread the meadow all around: 


wryggale, | 


i 


THE ROMANCE OF MISTER AND MISTRESS 
BOB WHITE AND FAMILY = 


“Sweet now at morn and eve the quail 
Repeats his plaintive, whistling note, 
And softly fall the answering cries | 
That over wood and corn-field float.” 
| McLellan. 


{ 


HILE strolling aaa a stubble field one bo 


came to me on the clarified morning preere — bik pete 
corn field. I paused a moment to listen to” “those enchanting 
notes which are music to the sporteman’ $ ear, * Again\ ee 


a 


s corn "Rel This time an answering “Bob White!” ” emanated 


\ from the stubble. The whistle was repeated and epéanted me 


a merous ane that morning, for it was the mating season ot a }) 


ff 


aN 
: 


ome 2 | { #4 
aaa ee 


_ game birds, ee ax | 
They say that in the SUT of: Bob. White, mates xe not | 


/ 


ani won, and in one eee case I can vouch for the state: 


/ment. cA With the aid of a pair of field glasses and a screert of 


1 ck ry bushes, 1 witnessed a most thrilling battle between 
[.45.] wsnne | | 
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rival males. They would come at each other with the fury of 
game cocks, fighting desperately, pecking and striking at each 
other as if their lives depended upon the issue, and, indeed it 


- didy or i in that fight the love of a sweetheart was involved. All 


Ata alate the object of their attentions, the little brown de- 


{7 mure Miss Bob White, was perched on a stump nearby, viewing 
i iwitl vident satisfaction the battle, which was staged on her 
\ paccotint. Finally, the vanquished bird, thoroughly beaten, 
» hi | slowly retreated; and, with an envious eye watched from a dis- 
lan | tange, ie proud victor strutting about before his queen; she, 
{ » ) by, a ‘seeming indifference, concealed her admiration for her 
Ase | heron ~The attitude of the female bird only added to his anger. 

a a Spying t the disgruntled rival, the conqueror sent him into igno- i 
ee D4’ AED SHIH by a few well directed blows. Me 
5 “if ry A Ags weeks after this episode | re-visited the locality, { 
ov \ SahiclPwastonly a short distance from town, intent upon finding » 
NAM nev y-acquired Bob White friends. To my delight, I dis- . 
re \ \covered ‘beth birds busily engaged in collecting grasses, ene 5 
Ob » and mosses for a large, clumsy nest, that was being made on thes — 


——— 


iG, fold worm-eaten rail fences. It was a ue place for con # 
YE 


A 
of f passing hawks, and the Bein coe of of tievous Poyte, a Ou 
| [sy 
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Food was to be had in plenty, for a corn field was partly enclosed 
by one of the fences, and the other surrounded an old stubble 


field. Adjacent to this site was a blackberry thicket where the 


fruit was available in season. At intervals the cock bird would 
w* ‘ \ 


I) 
IN 
4 | 
a 
: ( 


\ 


pause in his work, mount the top rail of the fence, and boldly 


utter his “Bob White! ah, Bob White!” which his demure: mate a 


; ine arle a 
coyly answered by her unobtrusive notes, which, interpretated ~’ 
) 


by human ae eae sounds like “Here’s me!” 


arranged with the utmost care, so as to economize space. 


this occasion I saw neither of the birds. They probably 


i, 
vA / quietly and quickly left the vicinity. 


a 

; al Ss 

a . During the twenty-four days it requires for incubation b: R 
oe 1D A Ads ~C 
~~ the male Bob White is much in evidence, struttin about arid ho gh 
eee aye ae 
Las 


uttering his cheery notes from morning until night. ae is very” 


Some 


| fearless during this time and will endanger his own life trying Ye : 


to distract the attention of some enemy from his silent brood. 


Ang mate and her nest full of eggs. Mistress Bob whe. is) inal 


Aa 


UF 
lin 


_ Luh het he and en cides the time to snatch a few 
\ mouthfuls of food. Her consort covers the nest during her 
“absence 

4 aa i Oné’morning just as Aurora was casting her spell upon the 


| 

Mie - earth, I stole out to see how Mr. and Mrs. Bob White and the 
(\ nest fall of eggs were faring. As I was crossing the road that 
map) leads up to the corn field in which their home was located, I 
saw the birds leading a flock of downy little ones into a wood 
\ patch on the other side of the road. I counted twelve chicks, 

lias a they scampered for safety under leaves and other available 
a U hiding places 2 my approach. 
/ i | ~ Ity was very interesting watching this brood of Bob Whites 
ea follow their ‘mother about, for in this they are precisely the 
/ “same as young ce in charge of the mother hen. They soon r 
/ Hla ‘what berries, cereals, a and grasses they must eat. | 
\\ The| parent Ne ‘are untiring in their efforts to protect their — 


young. The’ mother bird on’ the ‘approach of an enemy, will 


oungsters 


‘utter a shrill warning ‘wee-teek ! ’ and, while alk t 

are scampering for x place of safety, she feigns lattieness or bin 

! ‘sorts to some other artifice in her enddavdts? to lead the enemy 

 in-anotherdirection. We pee. 
we : p48 | 
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About a month subsequent to the foregoing episode, paid 


another visit to this interesting bird family. I found that the " 
young had grown wonderfully during that time and were now 


so nearly their full size that it was difficult to-distinguish them | 


from the adult birds. They could now fasily provide f for them- | 


selves, but at the least approach of danger they would scamper 


to places of safety in the same manner as when they were-downy ) 
chicks. If one remained very quietly in his place of vantage | 
where he could not be seen, he was rewarded by hearing the ~ i 


faint but pathetic “Loi! loi! loi!” as the mother called her brood ‘Y 


to her and endeavored to gather than under her protecting ig) ™® 


wings. These were, however,. quite unequal to the occasion 
since her family had grown so large. a snl \ F \ 


The Summer days passed and the. birds were now. full 


eg 


mt grown. From out of the meadows and the srubbles came the x 


whistled, “Bob White! ah, Bob White!” clear and distinct as in ui i S 


\the early) days of Spring, for the young were now~fully grown 


a 


frosty ck deed in early November, Ps “aécidentally discovered 


the bevy, ‘huddled together in a protecting covert, evidently 


4 


Bey nct having yet stirred about for their-morning meal. “It 1s not 
i" often etek one is enabled. to-approach a bevy like this; but for 
elie el 


\ and just as sure on their wings as their parents... One clear, Pe 
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once fortune was with me. I approached very carefully, and 

as they flushed I counted twelve birds, including the parents, 

~which, of course, could not be distinguished. There were two 
nes and I presumed those were young birds who had fallen 

| Vy Ss jy T Wictin nee swooping hawk or prowling fox. 

/ Next to man, the hawk and the fox, notwithstanding many 
ments made to the contrary, are the worst enemies of the — 

quail. So sudden is their attack, that the poor, frightened birds 

scarcely have a chance to escape. The laws of Ohio have pro- 


0" Te quail shooting for two years, so at least my bird family 


¢ 4 isCimmune from fatalities on that score during the Winter. 
[Ti Siew ‘of the fact that the young birds were now full grown, 
NI felt\that there was a reasonable chance of the bevy getting | iy 
Dace) is vd a 
gh the season unless the weather became too inclement. ‘ ] 


( shi went by rapidly and January was ushered in, 


Q Wiss dle 
30% ‘cold and évere. I awoke one morning to find it snowing, an ; ; 
“oH EO) 


_fapon looking out I saw that the ground was covered to a depth === 


{ of nearly a foot. Immediately I thought of my poor Bobs a a 
2 A_ Le 10 = 
\ {pose y to all the rigors of this wpey morning, \epdal decided bes 
4 help sem if possible. So ae heavy clothing” ‘and substan, 
c WM y fy H 
(i Wy ¥ 
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’, shelter two feet high in front and sloping to the gro 


f 
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€ / 
ee, 
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‘ ture, and then upon the top, more boughs were placed Seas he Q V3 ba 
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tial footwear, I started out with a big bag of cracked corn and 
wheat, another of marble dust, a water pan and a small axe. 

The marble dust or its equivalent is one of the essentials toward _ 
keeping birds alive in the winter, for unless they have some aN 
kind of grit, which aids in the digestion of their food, all the 
other provisions are of no avail. They cannot live without 


Be 


something of this nature. 


When I reached the coverts which the birds ust I cut a 
down a sapling, selected two forked boughs for upri its_and\ — ae 


drove them into the ground, allowing about two feet iS gee ‘ 
Upon each of these I placed a straight branch and then put fhe 


branches and twigs crosswise on these, thus forming 4 


‘\rear. From the adjoining corn field I gathered fodder, which I 


fF 
/ placed on this retreat to make it impervious to snow ‘nd-mois =< Se 


} O92 | 


} ) improvised lean-to an appearance that harmonized with the sur; Ansty ie 


}/ 


Sen for it formed a perfect shelter which ae ae 
x | 


~ foundings. When my work was done I was well pleased with oe 7 


ny bird that might make use of it in the most indle 4 


if M 
——weather.I scraped the snow away inside and scattered thé é food oot 


\Z 
x pe I br ‘e path me, >, and be o, the sand and the panyawhich a SEX 
Wir ABIL ee RUN mn Kenna rsa Ss J BS 
Hl di di 1G 7 Sy Fe : ARS, (OS oe oO) : 
Sy . ; - , 4 


mise 


Ke Win 


\ ij me mT) if ns fare} = 
a ih A 4\ KS, / / é 
Py / It) af 7 
ty Le oe | 
fs f Vy) [hs 
D « Fi ithe 
AW { a PU EANL NY 


if z ee 
rate § OF BIRD LIFE © VY 
ag filled with water from the brook. The opening of this little 
EN shelter heed the south, so that the birds might be protected from 


\\ \ the north wind. Before leaving the place I searched about the 
“vicinity to see how the birds had weathered the storm. Under 


(pJ 


e766 / a loW-hanging cedar on the edge of an adjoining piece of timber 


land, I found traces which indicated that my birds had found 
a \ shelter from the severe northerly blasts. I did not see the Bob 
Ge “Whites ARG particular morning; they were probably out feed- 

ing as best they could among the snowdrifts. 
It was still snowing when I started for the city, about two 


miles distant. The immaculate white landscape and its beauti- 


4 \ ful surroundings were formed into a blurry vision as the snow 

ah 7 
( / “Was blown’ about in a blinding disarray. Even at that I was 
ed : not alone i in my hilly walk to town. A tiny tufted titmouse 


vand several chickadees that accompanied me part of the way 
| \ eeph cheering me on with their sweet Awittering, hopping from ys 
is | ‘twig to twig, a/ ae feet Bae my. heat: maintaining their incef- 

( _/sant chatter: It was bird cheer of the most entrancing variety 
“ fora day like sis? -Ared flash flared ahead of me, as a cardinal 


| flitted from a Seng shelter in quest Ar food, but I doubt. 


if he, was successful. A rabbit started from his form ina patch 
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of weeds as I trampedon. Within an hour’s time I was.at home_ 


by a crackling fire, making notes of what I had seen that won- 

derful morning, for I hoped to use them at some future time. 
The next morning dawned clear, bright and very cold. | 

was at the bird shelter long before the thin crescent of.a silvery 


moon had slipped from a western sky. IT approached the place 


quietly, but a loud “Whirr-r-r-r!” proclaimed thatthe birds 
were on the alert. They had evidently found the place the day Veg 


before, and that was all that was necessary. The food. which’ 


had been placed there for them was all gone, so I quickly scat . 6 u ‘i 


tered a new supply of cracked corn, wheat and. other, food, ree a 
plenishing the water by breaking the i ice in the brook and Alling 


the pan. I then concealed myself behind a clump of cedars to. 


await, developments. In a few minutes several chickadees, 


\ probably my friends of yesterday, came down to breakfast. In 


pane an hour, which was the coldest period I ever experienced, 


K ibe whole\bevy of quail, twelve in all, returned. _While the | 
y birds were ‘feeding, one of their number would act fast guard to 
warn the others of any danger. They were'all plump and beau- 
ws eS .. their rich chestnut and-grey markings contrast- 


| ing nicely against the white foreground of their surroundings. 
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I quietly withdrew without flushing them, happy that I was 
able to provide food and shelter for such beautiful birds, which 
are without a doubt the noblest of all game varieties. 


wth, 


.—< Every day or two throughout the long Winter months I fed 
yee 


the bind) and within several weeks’ time I had succeeded in 
greatly Akane their fear of me; I could approach within 
(| | | n“f€et without disturbing them. The Bob White has refused 
) to va coll domesticated, yet, a firm friendship may be estab- 
4 / lished with him by adopting the methods I have related. 

f Ss ” / Kithough that Winter lingered long and wearily, it was 
Hifaally obliged to succumb to the pleasant sunshine and the 


| ‘South winds that came with the approach of mid-April. Ona 


® iN bright afternoon of that month I had an opportunity to get away 
" 


Ly 
a ; J other labors, and I went out to find my bevy of Bob | 
§ \ A Whites. >As I came in sight of the familiar fields of stubble and | 

> 


0 


a meadow, the clarion-like notes, “Bob White! ah, Bob White! +” 
b FZS 


(swelled from a half-score of throats, emanating from the woods Soe 


ae 


c Rs , Oo the left, the wheat on the right, and the corn just a 


/ The family had evidently separated, as is customary when the —~ ‘ 


. nating season begins; no doubt some of the young birds we soo 
e thinking of going to housekeeping on their gern x Se 
eae [ 54] “ff 
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Perhaps some of these were within a short distance of their 
winter’s headquarters, perhaps some had gone farther away. 


The old birds, however, remained practically in the same spot 


———, 


ye 


where they raised their brood the year before. ee ie 
y 


I still watch over my proteges of last winter and/so far \ 


Mf | 


they are faring nicely. If the young survive the wint 


to be able to tell of their courtships and their loves, 


and their sorrows, in some future paper. 


~~ “The song-birds leave us at the summer’s close, o. 
Only the empty nests are left behind,— § 
And pipings of the quail among the sheaves.” 


Lo 


aero * 


F i 
¥ 


| I Hh, dia Hye 
LN ba 

Aya Oy AYE AE NWN oa 

Mah ey : (ae 


\ 


410s 


, 
\ , 
\\ : ite : 
\ ‘Where scarce the sunspears, quivering bright, 
) cas May pierce the foliage with their light, 
if it 
Ho " Se Ah! there so shadowy sleeps the wood 
Ye all ey . : 
yi eae I », “=. Where hermit woodcock seek their food.” 
Uy {? ) pe a ce 7 
HS [OG McLellan. 
HN a 
A Vira pet OO 


ATERIBUTE to the kindness of a friend my first observa- 


_ tion of the breeding habits of a pair of woodcock. 


While out for a stroll one early Spring day last year 
Ke ihe quetee a female woodcock from her nest. Immediately, 
“upon bis) an home he reported his find, knowing that such a 

‘a _discovery would be of great interest to me. His description of 
! “the location of t the nest tallies with the place where I had also 
( / r found al ‘Mallard — nest the previous year. I knew this 


<1y “ground very well, /as = had oo some of the most delightful 


\ 


(Break of a A fle mist was ine Blow by, a’ west Paid 


a which Bel walking anything but: € Garay: just. one of the 
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The first gray streak of light in the east proclaimed. the 
advent of day as I arrived at the location given me by no ~e 
friend, a strip of woods which bordered a large field. : : \ 

As the light grew stronger | started my search for the . 
nest. I had proceeded about a hundred feet, into the heart of | 2) 


the woods, when without warning, a loud whirr of wings startled | 


me with its suddenness. I saw a brown streak go Sailing be-/ 


tween the trees then disappear into the adjoining fields. Ga 


tiously, I advanced to where I heard thabird rustle. Ne 
5 \ \ “Ny 


i found thre 
" JN 


buffy eggs, spotted with reddish os the nee of a pair of 


i} "Wi 


a As this species usually reps four-eggs,I-had reason NUH 


, to believe the set was not complete. Not caring to let the eags) s 
mK 


\\chill, [ left them, hoping the mother bird would return soon. oy 


4 lingered about the spot for about iene minutes and oe VA 


a 


—— 


— to ere nest j % 
7 i On my way home I had to pass. through a ya bit of 
pond and in here i noticed Dy neatly ‘Bored holes, » showing 
ral 57 on 


; 
¥ ifs yairy } NAR ify 
HEAT UU AE SHOR DOTNET TEMG te OR MEE TEM ile LC. 
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plainly the work of woodcock in search of angleworms, their 
staple food. I also flushed two birds in this swamp. 

BES four days later I was at the woodcock’s home bright 
and cosly. The eggs were uncovered and J found four this time, 
Ve & Ue Peariiei the set had not been completed at the time of my 
I first visit the nest. The female bird was probably down at 


Dion heSWamp getting a breakfast of angleworms. I carefully hid 
\\ Lge 

4 : feveelf behind a thick clump of bare saplings about ten feet 
vA (| away and awaited her return. In about half an hour she came 


ilingsover the field and into the woods. Alighting near the - 
est she looked at the eggs, then, turning them over with her 
Wonghill quietly settled upon them, assuming her task of incu- 

pation. Qn the edge of the woods I flushed a male, probably ? 
g ‘the mate of the nesting bird. They are always to be seen near b 
nei faftgul brown-eyed little wives. 


Thigparticular morning was a glorious one. The resurrec- 


©, ae “(tion of Sine was athand. The trees were beginning to assume ¢ 
Al > " 
oN : 
oo | 'a greenish “tint and early vernal flowers were nodding to thé = 
Ob Ad Kae 


A hinds. The Spring migrants on their way north, paused in = 


a they feeding among the trees long enough to render sweet 
(Fx a4 ee 
snatches of song, that rs he ge gladden)ihe <a of all \ 
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Knowing the woodcock to be nocturnal in its habits I de- 


cided to pay this pair a call at night. 


onan, 


woodcock I crept silently into the woods that sheltered, gir hs 
home, just as dusk was settling over the earth. The pice of 
most of the feathered folk had already been stilled for the“night, wf a 
save one woodthrush, that had arrived a little earlier than 4 


usual from his Winter sojourn. He was gently tolling 

.. ing of another ay from somewhere in the woods. 
jie 
woodcock on the nest. Her brownish, mottled back,\ 

= perfectly with her surroundings; a wonderful 0) e inh p ; i gs 

tective’coloration, making it difficult, at first, for me t find her. 

\ While I lay crouched lowbehind my screen of trets I I saw, Ss i 
/ heretofore unnnoticed, the male bird strut into a cledred space OES 
g about ten feet square and about twenty feet from the nest. “Then; KS tb 


__)began one of the greatest aerial stunts I had ever 


Dat 
Whirling up in a spiral to about forty or fifty fee » shinier b> % 


*N “sofie unintelligible notes, he descended in slow circles, aintil 
he finally reached the ground. Here he strutted about, w/e ©. 5a < 


—~\ 


= “trailing “wings and tail erect, uttering excited picks nse 4 


( { 5a ssid Ap Alp i 
i i hie Piss Ih, ; 


Asis |e A 
BI Mh 


Mad \\ wy ior Ley ie y jin Ban Ais 


AAA FS NU 


ba | ay ¥ oy et 
KS hii ea yin 


i ‘both f flew through the woods, ae for the swamp. 

qe |. i cs Nizht had by this time slipped his sable cloak upon the 
HN | jand, and with no moon to guide me I had no little trouble in 
a _ maling’iny way out of the place. The weird calling of a whip- 


\ poorwill tccompanied me on my way through the woods, but 


the rest of the voices of the night were strangely silent this 
Spring evening. 
| I Dias my nocturnal call to the woodcock the follow- 
ae ing. evening and again I witnessed the wonderful gyrations of 
<< thé male ie nly that this time he uttered a soft cheeping 
Sound as he glided horizontally to the ground. As on the pre- 
vious evening the | female bird sat quietly on her eggs and ap- 
my 


sot parently remained indifferent to the marvelous performance a 


- four times on we 


_ of her consort, “The show was repeated 3 


I 


\ , *ogeasion, whereupon the male. flew out of the woods toward 
ON > 


eS the swamp “unaccompanied by his mate. I! “do. n6t= 


ee 


OW ‘the 


a -reason why she did not eive her eggs this night: Tnyatehed er 


until it grew too log to make further observations, and w 


ren 
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On my next trip to the nest, early in the morning four days 
later, as | was approaching the nest I inadvertently stepped 
upon a twig, causing it to snap sharply. With a whirr of wings 
I noticed a woodcock fiy from somewhere near the nest, but on 
reaching it I found the mother bird calmly at her duty... It was 
the male bird I had flushed by my clumsiness, 


Seeing that she was not so easily frightened, I- casually / 


drew near thenest. I was within ten, feet fe her and she did‘ 


whirr of wings she almost hit me in’ ithe face as eke sped away | 


_through the woods. The eggs surely musthate. been quickenied, }} 


< 


\ or ihe \would not have held her ground as long as 8 shig did. i 


Sericdicly left the woods, as her eggs might begataé 
. if I aah es off of them too long. ry 
\ 


X Two days later I was at the nest_bright and-eatly* just ay Wz / 


3 the’ rising sun lit up the surrounding: woods. When I drew near 
¥ the nest D failed to see the now familiar form of the mother bir 


~Supon. ig. Hastening forward I found it deserted, with four 


Leg 


nearly pis eggs lyjmg about! telling the story of the agent of 


[.61 J 
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four more woodcock into the world. I had never seen the young 


before, and I was anxious to get a look at these birds, if pos- 


Eat 


= 


Bh dy, = 


however, under the care of their mother for about a month after 
““ their hatching, so I presumed if I could find her, I would see 


ung. I was disappointed, however, for I never saw the 


) / A farmer living near the woods told me that he had seen a 


‘I | 
i _~./ $oodcock cross the road near the woods followed by four young 
OW’ od 
\ ? bitds, but it was more or less a conjecture that these birds might 


fA 


Na ae - 
~ \ | have-belonged to the nest I had so diligently been watching for 


rE, (3 - BY 2 UV 
A 4 the‘past three weeks. Some day I hope to be able to see the / 
RS Wee hn Spee Vy) 
> vp)" young woodcocks. LA 
Gy | fe) Owing to the wise game laws, the woodcock is slowly but 
See A etre De ail 
s) “surely coming into its own in southern Ohio, and I think it is 
y hig 
wan Presser : : : : ° 
e, JBC | put aiatter of a few years until this bird will be as plentiful as 
“Ce een 
et a gust 
ae 
“These shy, secluded birds all day —- 
In cool, thick-shaded haunts delay ; y 
But when the woods at eve are dim ys See 
‘ (cS 
To open feeding-grounds they skim.” ane 
it} Ll fA % McLellan. \. Oy 
\ ad ion Ne 
oy 
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THE DOMESTIC AFFAIRS OF THE SORA RAILS 


“Since earliest spring-time they have sought 
The utmost northern isle and shoal; 

Their chosen haunt and breeding ground, ae Y\ 
In latitude beneath the Pole. ine } 


M Hella. f 


of sora rails and their home life, I must admit}that the 
\ 


we A 
EFORE commencing this story of the home\of a cae ; 


as finding of their nest was purely accidental. 


like this: 


One rare evening in early Spring, just as UE 
stealing over the land, a friend and myself were can 


a large stream in western Ohio. We leisurely pa 


'\ feasting our eyes upon a wonderful scenery abo 


// making mental notes of the early migrants as we chanced ito see ave ES 
eS Aig —, 
‘, them. At a bend in the river I noticed a great blue heron, Aly ? 


cz b ae \ngset i te 
ey) “ie us, alighting along the shore in a patch of sedge and worter rhe a 


Sa Ve 


__ Brass that lined the river at this point. We quic ely’ paddled” , Sa 


e b 


aN 


h -_ over to where we saw him land, in hopes of getting a better sant) ~Fics 


acl 


es 
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The Anomentum of the canoe carried us far into the reeds 


“Ty 
be 


ah cide sé upito the shore. We sat there a few minutes to rest. 
recs Sl 


\ Gazing about me among the tall dead grasses as high as our 


jheads, I noticed a tussock that looked suspicious. Eagerly 


sree with my paddle I pushed the canoe up to the spot and 


"parting the grass, beheld nine eggs. It was now almost dark 
| ‘ Pi able to distinguish their coloring, which next day 
| ( proved to ‘belong to a pair of sora rails. After marking the spot 
wé paddled out to mid stream, and set our direction for home, 
\ elated with the discovery; this being the first nest of sora rail 
? 1 bald ever found. 


wget next ea just as dawn began to glow in the east- 


\ 


( a feet frou fs nest, and quietly approached the home of the 


ff 
( i ‘sora rail, ‘le was about five feet from the water’s edge and I 
\/ f 
/ “could easily observe i it with the aid of my field glasses from that 
\ point, of vantage. eu he high grasses’ about. .me afforded an 


a excellent blind. (G ie, : Aa 
L Nw could see, the yellow-billed, pre: eyed. litle mother 


ipotr Pie nest as I gazed through the reeds. Her olive-brown 


back, ‘mingled with black and white Spots dha stripes shovels 
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quietly slipped off the nest and flew with unsteady flight-over 
the rushes to another part of the marsh. I quickly waded out 


to the nest, examined the eggs, for I had never seen the sora\ 


rail eggs up to this time. Their color was a dull buff, spotted | / 


with dark brown, and lavender spots. ITheywere beautiful to ; 
see, nine of them snugly packed down/in a nest ot grasses Ant 
sedge lined with a few fine grasses. An all, the nest was a YEN 
carelessly constructed affair. The) Piattarn on which it, was (3 
raised consisted of a few reeds about which it was woven. fre 
made my way back to the blind not» a minute too soon, for I Gj 
barely. settled in my position when the mother bird wgourned 

to her duty. She did not leave that nest again until evening, 


as I was faithfully watching her throughout that at_ memorable 


<n. —~ \I] § 


\ 
‘ 
i 


a ‘canoe to\ visit the nest of the rail. At no time after my first 
AX rat ae 1 find her off the nest. my aithful to her ‘trust she Py 
~ guarded the incubated eggs with unremitting aeaiduitte She 
2 ‘certainly ‘must have left the nest at some time or other duysing 


7 = 


— < oy but whenever I mas es por she was ei incu- 


\ Fe or five successive days I made the seven- -onle trip in my! ew | 
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All the rails are known as nocturnal feeders, so I thought 

I would pay them a night visit and perhaps learn something 

“ot their feeding habits. I chose a bright night with a full moon 
ail . . 

_sdirectly overhead in a starlit sky. The trip down the river was 


oy -enchanti nt this wondrous night. As I neared the nest of the 


rails I brought the canoe into the shore and landed. 


) he surrounding country was lit up like day, which made 


‘mty locating the nest less difficult. All through the marshy 

land I could hear a series of notes, “kek, k! k! kewee, peet! peet!” 
O'WAthichikept up all the time I was in the vicinity. I readily identi- 
éd the notes as belonging to the rails. The place seemed alive 


ith theth if one could judge from the calls that issued from the 
Bie. 


‘marsh.Sa 
yay 3 


. 0 . 
ith some difficulty I made out the nest of the sora, and 


s ‘ : sine 
‘surprised to see the female bird closely sitting her 


S&, 


. Her voice was not joined in the rail chorus, which makes 


Wh ge i and reeds, owing to. eae SER Ue poties, built a j 


| {he % J 
AN} Wy na 
/ Wha 
Hi (| 
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thread their way through the thickest tangles of cat tails and 
reed stalks, without making the slightest sound. 

After spending the better part of the night with the marsh- <a 
birds I left them, and returned home. I shall never forg ie \ 
ride. The moon had slipped down behind the trees on ewWest 
of the river and every now and then a silver beam shot ers! ST 
the stream as a rift in the dense foliage permitted it. THe voices 


f 
of the night were much in evidence. Across the riv Nin the Z 


—_ 


Other \Fu 


woods several screech owls were busy answering one 


while the frog chorus kept up unceasingly and the nigh 


tried their best to entertain me through my seven- 


’ 


back to town. | 


Came a a about a week later, that I returned a: the rail 


1} 


a 


D 
Be sora rail are precocious, and by this time ee opbld Rez aA S. 


he 
Pe . from their former home. I hoped this was noreee 


a 


Y/ 


ne Bas 
s | wanted to make a a! of the young as they are rather nae 


Nat re 
A Wat Tesy © hy 
a {t le) 


ul Hy WO avian 
: salle phe abril Mu He 


V 
Dah 


the nest; I gave up hopes of seeing this family of rail youngsters, 


and getting into my canoe I started to paddle toward home, 


\ . ey dejected by my failure. 


/On my homeward journey I kept my canoe close to the 


shore, pekphance I might see another rail and her young, feeding 


among the reeds along the way. In this conjecture I was not 


. / _ wrong.’ mi he paddled down the stream about a hundred yards 


when I aNiced a slight movement among some cat tails grow- 
ing about profusely at this point. I slipped quietly up to the 


place and peered about among the rushes but saw nothing. 


. Thinking that I may have been mistaken, I started to leave the 


place when Tssaw a sora rail, a female followed by a brood of 


‘i young, about ten feet ahead, in a tangle of reeds, cat tails, and 
arrow heads: -\ I rasped my glasses, always handy for an emer-_ 
"J gency like a ay beheld nine downy little rails black as night 


a in appearance, ald with a soft tuft of whitish yellow on the 


mandible, ps They were a tunity lot of, youngsters to behold As 
} they darted hereyand there after obj ects on the water. ‘I could pot 


make out t what they” were catching 4 ut Ware: must’ have a 


7 


; \bredey and a bright red protuberance at the base of the UpES jm 


a 
ae 
te: 
\ 
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things they might eat. While I was watching their performance 
and without any sign of danger near, as far as I could see, the 
mother bird suddenly darted into the dark recesses among the 


reeds followed by her young. In a few seconds the entire brood 
/ 


j 
} 


| " 
I waited around that place for the best part of two hours, 


had disappeared. 


carefully concealed, but I saw no more of the sora and. her 
young and to this day I do not know what caused her to give 


me the slip. 


About a month later I passed by the locality where i saw ‘ 


my first sora rail nest, but the place seemed deserted. ey imi- ey 


tated the call of the birds and in a few minutes the whole marsh. 


was alive with the “kek, kek, ker-wee-peep” peep tall ‘of the 


“iy 


sora rails. 
Thousands of these birds are Sitehtcret SC aniy for 
their flesh, which at best is rather flavorless and really unfit for 


food. The game laws of Ohio, however, preclude spring shoot- 
| : 2 ~ 


\ing, which protects the bird during nesting season... 


“In swamps impervious build their nest 
(So northern fishermen declare), 
Where none may reach them:to.molest.” \/ 
McLellan, | 
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BOB WHITES AT HOME 


“Shrill and clear from coppice near, 
A song within the woodland ringing, 


ip srby The treble note from a silver throat 
LOO ee The siren of the fields is singing— 
ee Bob-bob-white! 
er ie “J ie And from the height the answer sweet 
; h Floats faintly o’er the rippling wheat— 
i Bob-white!”’ ; 
oo Marion Franklin Ham. 


OR days prior to the nesting season, I had been hearing 

% the nuptial call of a male Bob White. It seemed to 

o emanate from a ragweed field inclosed by an old rail 
"Fence, which was fringed by oak, walnut and beech trees, with a 


> more 0: orless heavy undergrowth of briers. 


a 


Br Fi ieh the ragweed field, along the fence, when 


yn 


ce 


qe 


poe 


ze = pees flash and a whir of wings startled me from my reverie: 


= 


ncaa a simple nest lined with grasses. and leaves, at the§ a 

AWA i} 

wee ection of the old decayer Sas. The nest @biftained cieten ae 

re ee i TA 
(| 


v i A 
Ht] fay ; ; hisih hy ae 
Wha wn i reo 
MTL anes Mf Ups | 
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beautiful pure white eggs; the largest number of eggs of a Bob 

White I have ever found. The greatest number I had discov- 

ered up to this time was a nest of fifteen, found several years 

before. Carefully noting the place and position of the nestyso 

as to be able to easily find it again, I left the vicinity. As I jue j 
ceeded through the field I noted the return of the her ‘yea as ) 
she flew through the woods adjoining the field. Ly x 


I again visited Mrs. Bob White several days 


~. found her sitting on her eggs, seemingly not aware that 


enemy, man, was studying her from a vantage riod? 
some blackberry bushes on the other side of the fen a . f 
was watching her, the cock Bob White flew to the top ae 


\ thirty feet away and uttered the rally call, “coi hee!” o delight- 
| 


jf to the hunter’s ears. The hen bird moved nerv 


~ note, a clear whistle; probably used by the female in answering : 
) 


- et mate, but the only time [ have ever heard it. Id fot think Be a 

~~ this note is characteristic of the hen bird. An indis reet n move- 2 is \e 
) ame on my part, sent the mother bird, as well as her mate, off” Gs ‘ 
“Tike 2 pair of rockets. Satisfied with my observations for ke/ By De 

¥ ay I lett the field to the Bob oe and his Fels = oe | RS hie — 


bé 


An 
i Kha 


‘ 


jog) ii 
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\or 


Iesgodkct America. Its only rival in this respect is its cousin, 


il bird. This bird is considered one of the sweetest song- 


Me He eae! 
A. | ig i | the, Hermit Thrush, a known to us during its migration 


\ 


( \of hie Pesce wood thrush sounded clear and beautiful as 


ie abated through the soft Summer twilight. 


Bs I was loathe to leave this wonderful performance, but I 


: noted the sun was fast sinking in a flood of crimson glory and I 


wished 16 to ‘get to the city before dark. I reluctantly left the 
A woods hoping ‘to hear that wonderful song repeated at some 


later day, 


\ 


/ \ 
( - F ‘The est ime) visited the nest, or just fourteen days from 


i 5 dhe \aatd of discovery, HG eggs were uncovered, probably while 


{ / } 
2 \ the female was, making her daily \toilet,. or.taking a dust bath | e 


—~3 


in shund ey road The pet te Bob White =" of 


i ; { 
\ = \ 


.f that” hee eggs ) were bone deserted ‘emporariy _ since he 


< m F, 
a ay y 


) male bird was so near, his mate could not be far away, Just 
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across the field, returning to her duty. Ten more days,and 

she would be the proud mother of sixteen little’ eee chicks, Ss 

as it generally takes twenty-four days to incubate the eggs. \ \ 
I was again treated to the wood tape Aecital on this oc- | } 


nest to visit on this particular day and|I wished to Wake ober: 
( } 


vations before it grew too dark. 
On my next visit to the Bob W bite n nest, neice pare 
bird being near, I made a aioe of the eggs, howev | 
not touching them, for if they are landed the nest wil be des i 
serted at once. The eggs were very skillfully packed i in, thes y 
pointed-ends down, so as to saveé-space™ and permit the hen bi bald 
to cover all the eggs, during the period of f incdeeSn. oe an 
particular morning the sun was just creeping over the a of r MY 


BK \\_ bulb hal a mile away, and flooding the fields with: its beautiful | 
Bbiden\ rays. It was a sight for the gods to behold, and, the soft AUN 


ummer \air filled with the fragrance of unseen censors swung y) 
+ by the hand of Nature, fanned my cheeks. Somewhere i in the 4 
ae a sqng sparrow, one of the very €atly risers, irre about 


= uneasily dad finally burst into a rich riot of melody. Presently 


6 ¢ ) the other denizens of the woods pepe tp stir ene sia in a 
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the morning songs of hundreds of feathered creatures. Several 
rabbits were gamboling among the ragweed patches and squir- 

- fa parked from the branches of towering oaks. By the time 
-clanied ab Dioties June day .of aoe ae I had to 


Pad 
A, 
i v leave this eee and hurry to my toil in the city. How I envy 
| 


j 
fl 
\ 


a 


igo 


gcountry-bred boy, brought up among these beautiful sur- 


a ‘youndings, scarcely appreciating the wonders spread out all 


vo A few weeks later I passed through the woods and was in 


the act “Of climbing an old rail fence when a shrill “wee-tee!” 


Cal crossing the fence, I screened behind some tall 
ne Fee developments. In about ten minutes I saw 


Onn a fermale’Bob White come strutting along in and out amon 
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/ the weeds, followed by sixteen little chicks, in appearance not = 
unlike a brood of young chickens. They had dark bro ho 
: Ny fd heads, the bodies ia a lighter pie One lit 
di ne fellow still had half his shell-attached to his Sete but ear \\ 
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was watching him this dropped off. In a short while Mr. Bob 
White joined his family and he and his mate proceeded to teach 
the young birds what they might eat. The young of the Bob 


tings, 
ill = 
Yo 


White are precocious and proceed to feed themselves immedi- 


\ 
ately after they are born. / \ 
As I was watching from my cramped position, a s rill note A l 
of warning issued from the throat of the mother bird, ‘and in a WY 
few seconds all the chicks, I can’t understand to this how 
~ they did it, were safely tucked under their mother’s Wing or IX-\_ 


ae Wig] — 
> teen of them securely hidden away from ae which this time ER , = 


fast. But he was not to feed on this brood of chicks, thanks buy in” |} 
x their mother’s watchfulness. After the danger had p ssed, the 
ed pinigs emerged from under their protection of wi 
/ roceeded with their lessons on what not to eat. H ying; 
A // half running about, they gathered weeds of various kinds sand ~ is B= 


oo 


~ 
ome berries that I could not identify, although they: st have“ NFAT 
)s as 
a oS from the last year’s growth. With the aid o ay field =  *%G 
Bs 


|| 


§ glasses I saw them take insects from the ground ake under fe 
ort about them. The birds seemed to have forgotten about} 


“3 
“their recent home, and they did not visit it during that” day 


y gto at eps the ragweed field, across: 4 jroa 
\ Va AN V7 E bas r 
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into a stubble patch and later into a deep woods, a half mile 
hy 
™ frond’ fe éir former home. Indications showed that they had 
\\ me | 
\ 


MOL re the nest after being hatched. I had never observed 


this: strange habit of desertion up to this time, although it 
Me i ‘acyally_happens according to the eminent ornithologists. 

TS OS oe I lost sight of the bevy while in the woods, owing to the 
A thick ipipenetrable undergrowth of wild rose, sweet brier and 


Sy, 


\ \ numerots other growths. The work of this day, tramping 


‘through thorny bushes, crouching behind weeds hours at a time, 
\ a prey to all mosquitoes and other insects of the neighborhood, 
\ with a scorching sun beating down upon one from a cloudless 


_ sky, brought i its reward. But this could hardly be called pleas- 


ih \ : ure; for all was Just a small part of a wonderful study, and the 
/ ee “compensation iq more than ample to one who loves Nature. 
a Ay \ On my \next) call to this Bob White family I spent a half 
/ © kod in locating then but I finally found the brood along a nar- f 
| ‘row stream abst a ale from their form: location. The young/ | 
7 i . birds: were about two- “thirds, grown by this time and were all 
ay well feathered. I ‘did not see Mrs. Bob’ ‘White ands presume 
\ i she was busy incubating her second set of eggs, “whith i in this 


Y jocality i is not an unusual occurrence. Upon my approach Mr, 


Bob, White uttered a low warning “Whistle! and, instantly tha ) 


~~ benefited by this act. Teen ee © eee 
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young birds were scattering everywhere and in ten seconds not: | 

one was to be seen. The parent bird flattened himself to earth \ 

and I could not see him. It was only afterward that he became 

visible. Almost tramping on him he flew to the farther bank 

of the narrow stream. / ec 
I did not see my new acquaintance any more, as this was, j «| 


my last visit to them; although I probably ran across them later 


on in the Fall, while observing the migrations of certain bird 


to southern climes, because | flushed two large bevies,. ‘on of 
\ {| 


which located in this neighborhood. All the birds wet lar ge 


and fully developed individuals. Owing to legislation rosetta ad 
passed by the state of Ohio the Bob White i 4S” now v placed, on the, 


song bird list, but it is a question if. the birds will really be || 


\ \ “For now the bevies are abroad, < SS 
. \ To seek in stubble-fields their feed, ~~ ~~ \| i 
Or where the bushy covert drops | “Sey, \\ i 


Its juicy wreath, its ripen’d seed.” of. Wi 
j Se 4 ge SN / 


McLellan. 
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THE MALLARD’S RENDEZVOUS 


_ “The gray duck and the dipper come, 
The brant-geese from the ocean-foam, 


Ath il am 
aoe ie The brilliant mallard, and the teal 
oo With eye of light and wing of steel, 
Ss Be an s“ All gather in the Autumn day 
cs; yf ~ To haunt the waters of the bay.” 
eh McLellan. 


was a bright morning in early Spring, last year, that I had 
; the very g good fortune to locate a Mallard duck’s nest. I 
f [/ Ow ue Say good fortune, for here in southern Ohio, the finding 
va (4 | ofa Mallard’s nest is a lucky discovery. 

: © While tramping through a weed field on this particular 


se 
morning; I noticed a suspicious-looking tussock of grass, with Vv 


we 


Ase) 
\ f shing.new in the realm of birdland, I examined this tuft and to 


s 
re” 


wopening in one side. Being always on the lookout for some- ( 


% ~ psi the breast of the female so that they might retain 
3 
A 


’ their heat, while she, in all probability, was taking her be 


Wises 


ies ai a swim ata stream _ that flowed some hundred yard 


( af eee fy 
bd f/f ak yf IAs te \ ic se 1a) i 
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I quietly left the nest after making a mental note of its 
surroundings. Here was my opportunity for a close study of 
the home life of a pair of Mallard ducks. 


I walked down to the stream hoping to see the ducks, but > 


in this I was disappointed. A lone heron was flopping down » 

stream as | approached, but the ducks were not to be sath this h 
{ ee! 

morning. \ hI 


\ 


I returned to the nest, as this was my chance to examine 


it carefully. A Mallard duck seldom leaves her nest duce the_ 


~— <a === lhe a 


eggs are laid, and as she was gone for a few minutes my oppor” 


tunity presented itself. The nest was composed of (fin drie 
reeds, grasses and leaves, snugly set in a tussock yi ee er 

\ that formed an arch over it, protecting the eggs ile thé 
\ and duck enemies. I dared not touch the eggs for fea of driving \ 
away the parent birds, so I was content with nosing ira. —A 


y, / color and number, whereupon I left the field, elated. with «2 x it oad 


sy 


j arin | 
Co Nae 


my find. Sab A. vw 

aN About three days later I found an opportunit torvisit ‘the at & 
‘\~...Mallard home. As there was no screen of leaves or \Kigh bushes. a a 
| | near the nest, I spent over half an hour reaching it. Crawling / 
on my hands and knees, a foot at a time, I finally reached the | ‘ a . 


vicinity, of the nest. 


SU, 
bi, 
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a of the wariest of our ducks: my reason in this matter for 
hd 


4s Be 


aN us Bay xseeme caution. I slowly peered over the top of a patch 


ae to, await ‘he coming of daylight. 


ot weeds six feet from the nest, and saw a demure little duck, 

ga uenites in her dark brown and buff feathers, her beady 

re (ilezey ey aepece diy gazing about her, ready to flee at the first 
10 ane. sigh ‘of danger. The drake Mallard was nowhere to be seen, nor 
ce AX E Feerhim during the interesting time I spent with his mate. 


1 \ 


ee to ornithologists, he is unable to aid his mate in her 


\ Early’ in June he undergoes an extra molt, at which period, 


‘ a however willing he might be. It is a curious fact that 
Sas, soon as his mate completes her set of eggs he is off to parts 
ra “unknown, nor does he again put in an appearance until the Fall 


\ 


at “The female bears the burden of raising the brood alone. 
‘s | About a reek later I paid another visit to the Mallard nest. 
“Day was just breaking as I reached the river a short distance 
~ from my ‘objective. I quietly approached the nest, but could 


\ \yY K & 
‘scarcely locate the spot. ‘Owing bE darkness, I was forced 


i Tn. a_ short time I was able to. make out the “form of the 
brooding mother as she quietly sat upon her eggs.) 
The sun fee now risen, causing the weed we and grasses) 


to glisten with dev. wes morning was unusually quiet and th 


“TR 
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squawk of a heron as he flew over the river could be-plainly 


heard. Nearby, on a low bush, a field sparrow, preeted the new B 


\ 


day with his simple little song. The “top, top, top,” of a » wood’ 


pecker could plainly be heard somewhere. (lt was good to be 


fs : /[ | 5) 
out this wonderful morning, alone with God’s creatures.._ ( x | 


} \ 


I patiently watched and waited fof some see on ie part | . 
of the Mallard. Ina short time she began to show-signs of life, : 
raised her head and peered about to make sure that the Sad J 
was clear. Having satisfied herself i in this matter she ‘gently i 


{ 
arose to a standing position and lapped her wings as if stretch. 


ing. She next covered her egg 3S ‘with, the. down. hae was ‘scat= 
tered about. Whereupon, she sedately waddled OF toward the 


river, to get her breakfast and make Nes toilet. I Quickly 


eran ener 


a4 _ changed my uncomfortable position for a more-restful one, and 
svaittd her return. In about eight minutes she was: Back to het it 
\ rs 
\nest, a after turning the eggs with the aid ae her bill, she 


\ quietly shitted upon them, and [ am certain she did ‘not eat / 


a 


‘them until the next morning. oF > ss ' \ // f 


“Phe Mallard duck seldom eaves the hest after the exes are 
, laid: and I know in this case the brooding, bird seldom left them. 
I did not try to > flush her eet afraid she might desta ier duty. 
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After several hours of observation I left the nest and followed 

the river homeward-bound. Bird life is very plentiful in this 

locali lity. I counted thirty-one species of birds in the four-mile 

ie waite oe the river. Some of them, however, are migrants that 
Sa. Vv re on their long trips to their northern homes. 


4 f 
f 


i ‘ For my next visit with this duck family I chose a dull- 
a | day with a promise of rain. The weather kept its prom- 
i#s€, and when I reached the nest about midday, it was raining 

ard, with a chill wind blowing from the north. I approached 

O”'V-Remest with less caution than was my wont in the wet woods, 

i 8othe weeds in this case would not betray my approach by 
a ( ckling underfoot. The faithful mother was on her nest, 

\ facing south, with the wind at her back. The tussock of grass ih 


med only a slight protection from the rain, which constantly ‘7 
othe brooding bird, but she seemed wholly indifferent  \\ 


to the wepsurroundings. 
7 Not Being a duck, I hurriedly departed this day, as I had 


aay to ‘face =a chil wind and rain on a four-mile hike back to town’ eS 
eo Nig e 
oO bitd life was to be seen. The heavy downpour evidently = 


AQ oa cae the spirits of the birds. _ L& 

. ge 
ak Q [ arrived home soaking wetgbut after putting on a chanbe~ 
me she 3 


hing I felt none the wdtee Sor my damp experience. oy 
Ky | 


vi iff 


= hyir)) wi ak (7G ay f Uy Ua 
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The last visit to the nest was just twenty-three days from 
the time of its actual discovery. As I approached the spot I 
did not see the familiar form of the duck. Cautiously drawing _ 
near I found the nest deserted and six of the eggs gone. A“ fe * aN 
scattered egg-shells lying near it, showed that they mu: have | 


hatched; all but the one egg which, upon examination, I found we k 


—Y > 
and her brood iE: swimming about upon the $i Oo Wag 


. 
_ _ waters of the stream. Keeping carefully screened I 
the antics of the young for some time as they half pad 
‘ran, in the water at calls from their mother. Now and then 
she would tip for a luscious pondweed or some othe: 
/ growth especially to her liking. Q a sag 7 
a As it generally takes twenty-eight to twenty-nine days for {8 S 
incubation of Mallard eggs, this set was probably about pian Anse vie 
days old when found. | b as Se “a 
= young, when hatched, are unable to walk well at first oy One 7 


a the mother bird carries the entire brood, one at a sing, tl rt Jo P Ne, 


au o. | { P Baga 


— Sa 
In about Se os the young sreable aN 
. a = ~<S a a \ 2 


aly o ~ og 
re Z Zi as 


tc} 
Ve 


seh i pen me 


~ oe 
\ habitual enemy of the duck tribe and other smaller birds. 


| os 
1 4 “In shallows at the channel-edge, 


An| 
G/) i is The wild ducks come from North and East 

aS “2 

oh w Innumerous gather to the feast. 
es — Oh! far and fast their flight hath been, 

Sant? g 

: From distant stream and marshes green, 
Where since the springtime’s earliest days 
They’ve linger’d, their young broods to raise, 
And now the gusty north winds pour 
Their winnowing pinions to our shore.” 


McLellan. 
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SUMMERTIME 
‘* The sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
4 Scarce cools me. All is silent save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. 
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RAMBLES OF A BIRD LOVERS 


“How plain and height / \ 
With dewdrops are bright! ) 
How pearls have crowned =~ / ) 
The plants all around! / | . 
How sighs the breeze \ i a: } 
Through thicket and trees ! wae =e } 
How loudly in the sun’s olues rays j 
The sweet birds carol forth their lays!” ~—~ He ] 


/ 


PPA a 
| ( Goethe. “why | 

‘ F What 
wd * ; 


\ 

OT far from the confines, of eee Ohi 
a twenty-minute ride fro the town, Se 
the most natural birdi_r regions. con the, coun itty. The 

place is an ideal one for the birds. The cel bound: 
ary of this spot is formed by a seties of small hills ‘thickly 
= vai and covered by a very heavy undergrowth. Blo ‘the . 


\ south’ and east run rolling meadows and cornfields, while the) \A/)Ae 


\west side i is bordered by a river, the haunt of many ‘shore and | 


a wading birds. fir i ade 


\ - f 


\ 


ne _ One bright, balmy morning in early ‘June, I Beto myself 
=to- ‘this. ornithologist’s paradise. a I Pprtred the glen, as it 


om can be called, a rich chorus of bird music. filled the air ‘Through 


Eo Almost siete Vda. wae aq hate out the notes tes of the 
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cardinal, robin, house wren, crested flycatcher, blue jay, flicker, 
and red-headed woodpecker, the harsh “chack-chack” of the 
Be grackle and numerous other notes unrecorded. 


Pi 


«., As<I walked through the woods, I noticed a house wren 
Cae saa sk limb of a giant sycamore nearby. I quietly 


investigated, and found that a pair of these tiny birds were busy 


i 
\ i/ udin a nest in the dead limb. I marked the place for a 
iN / future visit when the young would be hatched. A pair of robins 
/\| ere busily engaged in building a nest in a black locust tree 


ee ny, an 
Ps \O af the sycamore, preparatory to raising a brood. Not ten 


/ |e from the locust and in a clump of bushes I found a brown 


vane 


pEeaghgr nest containing four bluish eggs, spotted with numer- 
ous fine dots of reddish brown. Neither parent bird was in the 


, HH) 


§ vi A Dime but while I was examining the eggs both birds arrived, 


\ie 


i =a ape a on slowly, watching every tree and shrub for 
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« Siens: ‘of if life. About a hundred feet up in a sycamore, 


flicker was hard at work chiseling out a home, while a == = 
5 


yrages woodpecker, a little higher in the same tree, walyed 


1 bbs engaged in feeding a sn nest full of oupe, as [ could) 
“ety y their boisterous clamorings. I discovered tir 
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flicker’s nest in a small elm. The opening to the nest was not 

twenty feet from the ground, and as I passed under the tree the 

female flew out. By some hard climbing, which was all the —_ 

more difficult because I had not brought my climbing irons; I j \ 

reached the nest. It contained six beautiful pure white 268s | 

laid upon sawdust chipped from a tree by the birt itself, tie / \ 
OY 


Making a note of the place I proceeded through the wodds. 


One certainly could call this place a bird paradise a ake x 
7 oo, eee 
no mistake. I had hardly been there an hour when’ Y Mi Fae 
E a 
already discovered a dozen nests, and seen numerous birds ffom | ; 
Cz 
\4 


each family, with great surprises and wonder still in sto 


nN for me. \ 


\ By this time I was getting close to the river. I ARS the | 
1 be a 


\ 


Lf ng alarmed, I suppose, at my approach. Just above sa in a i & 


Poe f 
eck walnut a cardinal was sounding his “cheo! che Sone? Anse 
od {y Jt Bo av 
Pecing out his happiness to his brooding mate som where 1 in, > Sp b> 


2 ae tangle of grape-vine. Although I flushed the female), 


-t 


) failed, after a diligent search, to find the nest. | had “ROW | \ en 
AL Ey OR 
é “reached the river, and as I stood gazing at the rippling watens 7 ve oe 
g reflecting the early morning sunlight, | a great blue hen Ay WE S 
wf Ny i a ee) Pp ¥ 
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up the river with a steady dip of broad wings. An object I had 
noticed: Mile gazing at the river was now opposite me in the 
dale of the stream. With the aid of my field glasses I made 


out an American scaup duck, a bird seldom seen in this part of 


‘the. country. Later on I was told by an authoritative party, 


. that he ye found a scaup’s nest in this locality, which, if true, 


is indeed a record, as they are seldom found breeding below the 


| \ northert tier of states. This find, indeed, is worthy of record. 


Walking back from the river again, I was soon in the very 
thickest part of these delightful woods. The growth in this 
part is so dense that the sunlight fails to pierce the thick foliage. 
A clear, plaintive note, “pee-a-wee” greeted my ears from the 
depth of this Shady nook. Again came that clear note, “pee- 
a-wee,” which I consider one of the sweetest notes in all bird- 
dom. There is Something so pure and sincere about this not 
unmusical call TOs from the throat of one of our smallest - 
flycatchers that.I cannot help commenting upon it. Finally, hs 
after diligently searching the shadows, I found the source ‘of 
this particular call, a wood pewee, a “qhite unassuming gray- 
coated little fellow, perched on a-branch of a tall oak about 
twenty feet from the ground. Careful searching, however, 
failed,to,reveal his mate or a nest. 
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I have almost neglected to mention one of the main features 
of this particular morning. In all my bird walks I had never 
been fortunate enough to discover an indigo bunting’s nest. I 
have seen hundreds of these beautiful birds, and listened to 
their rather tiresome songs on many a hot August afternoon, 
when the rest of our songsters were silent and seeking the cool 
shade of the woods. But this wonderful June morning must 
have been my lucky one, for I almost stumbled on one of/the 
neatest nests I have ever found. As [I passed by some shrubs, a 
sparrow-like little bird flushed from the midst of them. Such 
action on the part of a bird aroused my suspicion, which was 
verified by the finding of the nest. It cancnate four pale bluish 
eges. The nest itself was a cup of grasses, lined with horse hair 
and fine rootlets. I was not certain of the identity of the owner 
of this neat little home until I saw the male indigo bunting in 
company with the bird that had flown the nest, just-above me 
in a small elm, anxiously watching my every move: Not wish- 
ing to unnecessarily keep the mother bird from her eggs, I 
marked the place and withdrew, hoping to be able to peep into 
the domestic affairs of a pair of indigo buntings a week or so 


later. 
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The sun was now sinking low in the western sky, casting 
golden rays upon the tallest of the forest trees. The evening 
“prayer” of a wood thrush as he gently thanked for the gifts 

- oftasother parting day, was! the last song I heard as I left 


Pn are 


~ 


7 Migtiony, 
“the wood. 
ee 
I i “From all the misty morning air, there comes a Summer sound, 
| : \ . 
Reet, My ff murmur as of waters from skies, and trees, and ground. 
\ \ \& the birds they sing upon the wing, the pigeons bill and coo.” 
\ } ioe : 
/ R. W. Gilder. 
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THE ROBIN’S MENU 


“Now when the primrose makes a splendid show, 
And lilies face the March-winds in full blow, ae 
And humbler growths as moved with one desire for i 


Put on, to welcome Spring, their best attire, Ve Pa 

Poor Robin is yet flowerless ; but how gay pb od / 

With his red stalks upon this sunny day.” ( — p: 
Wordsworth. : ae % 


; 
$ 


HE most abundant, and probably the most 


cherished of all our American birds is the robi 

- a domestic and fearless bird, the robin rears i 

perfect safety, close to the abode of man, sometimes tne 
~ for its home a projecting ledge above a door. The bird’ Line 

\ fidence is seldom misplaced, which tends to make it all the 

| more trustful. Of late years the robin has increased in ius 


/ a 
Za / large numbers that its natural food is not ane enoigh. to Gare a) [Re ee 
é Bp 


: q Ne 

aM \ may become dangerous to our food-producing c psy Pali i es e 
le L. x 
= acts regarding the diet of the robin, based upon the mhost rigid, be 


investigation, will not be amiss at this season. be A o} K 


In addition to its most pleasant neighborliness ana comm i 
<4 : : \ 35 3S 


eae the sae aoa a most beneficial work for r the, 


in ep | 


Wy eae 7e aed 
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Oe by preying upon the insects that feed in vast numbers . 


upon the’ crops. The young of the robin are fed almost entirely 


hie 


\\ upon insects. It is well known that birds are an important 


factor i in keeping in check myriads of insects. Therefore, to 


I Linon a-robin or any other kind of bird, means to invite 
destruction by the insects. Even if a few cherries are eaten by 
the robin, should it not receive compensation for its warfare 


upon the insect pests? 


About fifty-seven per cent of the robin’s diet consists of 
vegetable matter, and four-fifths of this includes wild fruit. In 
places where, due to cultivation and improvements, the wild 


fruits are destroyed, the robin has to adapt itself to the fruit 


4 and other food \most easily obtained in that locality. This 


usually consists of the cultivated varieties, consequently devas- 


tation of the farmer’s crops result. Such cases, however, are not 


~, numerous. 


The most common complaint against the robin is that it 


destroys cherries. The birds never take all the fruit, but usually 


divide with the family, in cases where just a few trees are reared 

for home use. ‘The robin also damages strawberries, blackber- 

ries, and raspberries, and even the larger fruits, such as prunes, 

peaches, pears,and grapes. Its principal vegetable diet, how- 
[ 96 |] | 
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ever, consists of wild fruit, of which about sixty-five varieties 


are eaten, whereas only about ten of the cultivated ones are 


consumed. The robin rarely eats grain, which indicates that 


the cereal is not greatly relished as a meanis of subsistence. 


Over forty per cent of the robin’s/ diet consists of insects. | ») } 
Sharing with the bluebird the distinction of being our earliest / 
migrant, the robin naturally preys upon the insects that first’ 


come out of their Winter quarters. / A few of the useful préda- » 


ceous beetles, which are among the first insects to appear in 


the Spring, form a part of the robin’s diet in March and April. ) 


During the month of May, wherein they are most abundant, 
the May beetles offer a delicious morsel. Larvae of the fireflies, 
which live in the ground, are also eaten. Several species of the 
_ weevil, including two clover weevils, the-corn weevil and a num- 
penn others are eaten during the early months. Bees and 
. wasps ‘are usually avoided by this bird. In Apriland May, 


bugs are\consumed. The injurious cinch bug is the-most inter- 


esting member of this genus, which the robin disposes of with / 


relish. The larvae of the March flies, which prey upon the roots 
of grasses, are also indulged in to a great extent. In one An- 
stance a thousand and forty larvae were found in one bird’s 
stomach. The caterpillar forms a regular diet of the robin. 


Le 
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The greatest consumption takes place in May, when it amounts 
to nearly twenty-four per cent of the food. Grasshoppers are 
poly ayaecceptabie as food, but only during the short time that 
_sheyare most abundant. Certain spiders, snails, angle worms, 
re ee are eaten, but they form only a small per cent of 
a / the diet. 
My gin the matter of the robin’s food it can be seen that, while 
Paes sett beetles are eaten in the early Spring, it is not in 


heir destruction that the bird does harm. A bird whose nat- 


al stipply of fruit is cut off, usually becomes a pest by preying 
nthe cultivated varieties, when obtainable. In some localities 
jh conditions are: too many birds of one species and too little 
\ of the\natural food supply. Under such circumstances a law YY 


aes the grower to protect his crop would not be out of 


é 
3 ‘ ae {\ 
‘ here the robin visits, he should at least be tolerated \ 
ey » 


“The sobered robin, hunger-silent now, 
Seeks cedar-berries blue, his Autumn cheer.” 


Vz 
‘ ie? 2 
Vass ctf Lovell, 
fe a\ G 
Pagar 
ANY JU KW 
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THE ROBIN AS AN INSECT DESTROYER 


“Each morning, when my waking eyes first see, Sin 


Through the wreathed lattice, golden day appear, Wa ) 


There sits a robin on an old elm-tree, 


And with such stirring music fills my ear, 


a 
I might forget that life had pain or fear, 


And feel again as I was wont to do, 
When hope was young, and life itself were new.” 


5 
s 


Anna Maria 


OO much cannot be done by the bird lover to en 
A ve 


the robin about his premises. It is a known ct that 4 


the robin is one of our most persistent birds in 


4 
\ 


“back the insect life that thrives on our trees and in our\ 


1 \ 
a 


One of our most abundant and yet most useful bi 


—S A 
oe is the robin. To encourage this pert, democratic vfdatoul_o als 192 = 


pour premises, means ample protection against the insects; and Re 
z W Nw 
ay 
“injurious beetles that infest all gardens and trees. Althout 2 a S\ 


sed Sh of stealing cherries, the robin more than 


he loss of a ve cherries. 
TX Ze fal a 0 aaa yee 
; : # ae 


aa TO 


| 
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Todestroy the robin means to invite destruction by the 


insects, 
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“Whither away, Robin, 
Whither away? 
Is it through envy of the maple leaf, 


“=> Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast, 


Thou wilt not stay? 


~ The summer days now long, yet all too brief 


The happy season thou hast been our guest: 
Whither away ?” 


E. C. Stedman. 
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THE BLUEBIRD’S REPAST 


“Thou first sky-dipped spring-bud of song, 
Whose heavenly ecstasy 
Foretells the May, while yet March winds are strong, 
Fresh faith appears with thee!” 


Maurice Thompson. 


F'TEN before King Winter has lifted his icy breath from 
our northern fields and streams, the bluebird, with his 
sweet song, “trualy, trualy,” is proclaiming that Spring 

is at hand, and rarely is he mistaken in his prophecy. 

A very domestic bird is this hardy little creature, He ap- 
propriates for his nest, old stumps,, deserted woodpecker holes, 
or boxes that are placed for his use... He rears his young, of 
~ which there are often three or four broods, about houses and 
orchards, and is not at all interested in their safety-as far as 
man is concerned. | 
| Not only for his sweet song and happy nature is the blue- 
_bird cherished by all mankind, but he is one of the chief allies 
of man in/his warfare upon eerdere insects. During the 
/ Spring,Summer and early Fall,the bluebird lives almost entirely 


- upon insects. A single pair of these birds on one farm will do 
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more good in ridding the place of insects than any artificial 
“means known. The entire diet of the bluebird consists of 


sixty-eight per cent animal and thirty-eight per cent vegetable 


food? 


Petes ise! 


Paes 
oa 


ua Th only charge against the bluebird is, that during the 


the ie) early Spring, he destroys great numbers of predaceous beetles. 
/ 

f ae h ak exceed the bluebirds in the destruction of these in- 
y “ 

| eects The largest consumption of these beetles occurs in May 


nd the least in September. 


Viet of the May-beetle family are eaten extensively 


) during the month of May. They are eaten in nearly every 


ye month, but the largest consumption occurs during the three 
rhonths from May to July. They consist mostly of the small 


: Ring ieetles, a few snout beetles and a few of the less harmful ! 


¥ fn, f 
Ss « | 


TA larger per cent of ants are devoured by the bluebird than 
~by “the. ‘robin. Practically no bees or wasps are on his men ( 


\ Aho ch Hie enter lightly into his diet. A moderate per cent : 


MENG b O as 


bugs) re also eaten by the bluebird each month. a 


Caterpillars form a regular article of food for the bluebird: 7 
Nees 


They furnish the greatest ee supply i in March and the leat a 


— / 


al Ne i Piper. The cut Ma bud Hairy caterpillaitc of this ie q 
\V ,) | ; 
th ll, [ 102 2] th 
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are the most extensively eaten. The largest item of the blue- 
bird’s food consists of orthoptera, grasshoppers, crickets and 


others of the same species. The insects of this species are harm- 


ful and when numerous, are very destructice, as they prey-en- — 


tirely upon the farmer’s crops. It seems almost a provision of 

Nature, that all birds are especially fond of these insects:4 
Several species of other insects are eaten by th bluebird, 

such as spiders, which are consumed more extensively by Aas 


bluebird, than oe the robin, sow bugs, angleworms ARK snails, _ 


The vegetable diet of the bluebird consists mostly, of fr fruit si =} 


of which practically all is of a wild variety. Som¢ (chertie 


rasperries and blackberries have been identified in differ 


stomachs, but not enough to do. any harm. The large t quartity~ 


\\ 
of wild fruit eaten by the bluebird is in December, while in May 


no fruit of any kind is eaten. The fruit-eating period: of-the— 
bluebird is not in the Summer, but from October to February, 4/29 
when nearly all the fruit is waste fruit and when species ‘of in- 4 
<< are very scarce. Seeds are seldom, if ever, eaten by. the ! 


_ Bluebird. A few grains of wheat, bay berry and sta, com- ue z 


liolete the seed diet of the bluebird. 
ne up the diet of the bluebird shows that this bird 


Ax ‘one of « our most valuable insectivorous bipeds and one that ~ 


fag 


= 
~ 


3 
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shquld be encouraged to live near the abode of man, so as to aid 


\\ hinet in yk extermination of insect pests. When the fruits, such 
‘Yas strawberries, cherries, raspberries, and blackberries are at 
| their best, the bluebird lives upon insects to the extent of four- 
/] fifths of its’food. Its fruit-eating period is from the late Fall 
” Ito Sly Spring. One point, though not of much consequence, 


\s, that the bluebird destroys predacious beetles to a very large 


“ extent during the early Spring. 


“In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the bluebird, the Owaissa. 
On the summit of the lodges, 
Sang the robin, the Opechee.” 


Longfellow. 
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AUTUMNAL DAYS 


“What visionary tints the year puts on, 
When falling leaves falter through motionless air 
Or numbly cling and shiver to be gone! 


How shimmer the low flats and pastures bare, /\\ 

. As with her nectar Hebe Autumn fills ( 
The bow] between me and those distant hills, | 
And smiles and shakes abroad her misty, tremulous hair.” 


Lowel \ 
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AUTUMN 


“T love to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day 
When Summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And like a dream of beauty glides away.” 
Sarah Helen Whitman: 


HAT is more wonderful that a quiet stroll through / 


some beautiful woods on a clear, warm Autumn | Ws | 


morning. The air is redolent bf the spicy breath of ie “Bh 


pine trees and the scent of burning leaves. ) aden \ | 
Phe hills surrounding the woods are ‘one mags, of ‘Nidh (7 
waving color, of red, russet, gold ad yellow, while here. and there 
a vivid patch of green shows where.the Balieerent attacks éf\ 
_Jack Frost have as yet been unsuccessfut- ‘Clumps of purple | 


sg asters » cs the roads, while the fields are yellow with 


. 


‘golden lod. “st > 


\. 4 Most\ e our Summer song birds have left for their Winter. 


\ 


homes, but} the woods are still filled with stragglers gad perma; 7 
nent residents. Robins fill the deep woods with their continual 
chirping, while cardinals, some of the warblers, and wrens, find 
food in/ trees and fields. Saucy chickadees, those jolly) Winter 
¢ neighbors, scold froma every branch, as though challenging the 
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right of the rest of their feathered folk to feed on their crimson 


domain. Nuthatches and titmice hunt together and keep up a 


_merry conversation with all who happen to pass by. 
Phe wonderful color schemes that sweep before one’s eyes 


tai “seem tones impossible to describe. The natural blending of 


Nate colors beggars description. I doubt if it would have 


| been_possible for the impressionistic Turner to paint such a 
i -wonderful scene. Surely no one else need try. 

4 And yet in a few weeks, that slip by only too fast, this won- 
/ io. | derful, blending of color will be swept away by Winter’s icy 


> lasts, eee another evolution of Nature will have taken place. 


“In warlike pomp, with banners flowing, 
The regiments of Autumn stood: / 
I saw their gold and scarlet glowing ¥ 
From every hillside, every wood.” : 


Henry Van Dyke. 
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APIFLD IN OCTOBER 


“The Summer’s throbbing chant is done 

And mute the choral antiphon; 

The birds have left the shivering pines 

To flit among the trellised vines, 

Or fan the air with scented plumes 

Amid the love-sick orange blooms, 

And thou art here alone,—alone, 

Sing little bird; the rest have flown.” | 
O.W. Holmes. 


| 


KNOW of nothing more fascinating or exhilarating, than_ 


a stroll through some quiet woods on a beautiful, crisp” : 


October morning. With a couple of younger bribe bird-~ 


enthusiasts and armed with field glasses and note books, ‘we 


started out early, one October morning, for a densely-wooded 


\\ hill just south of town. In half an hour we were well away from 


I} 


/| the city’s glamour and noise, and inhaling the. ‘pure. -au- 


F | tumnal air. bos 

< \ All about us was evidence of Jack Frost’ s Belligerent 
}} 

ca efforts. The fields, a month before green, and fragrant’ and full 


— of birds, were now withered and sure proof of the wonderful 


England asters asserted their rights to live their short existence, } fe: 


The oT 


while slender nia rods nodded to the October winds. 
: rll 111 a Bu 7 Wh < 


Ni evolution of Nature. Here and there clumps of purple New 


ey 
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il hills, asewe approached them, appeared through our glasses 
NG ne fast ‘of rich undulating color, vivid and startling against 
\ the Aas blue of the sky beyond. 


fies ‘Dee-dee-dee-chick, a-dee-dee!” ‘Do you hear that, 
47] jt Toms? “SYes, but I don’t see him.” Again came the clear, 
wi | satacy, scolding notes just over our heads. “I see him!” called 
ay \Jack.2 ~Kire enough, there he was, a black-capped chickadee, 


hanging f fot the end of a branch of a small sapling, sending 


out this scolding notes and fairly bubbling over with good na- 
\ ture. “Don’t they ever go south?” inquired Jack. “No, they 


Nate one of our very few resident birds, and help share the long 


A Winter with} us,” I answered. 
i eae avs Chick ape a few feet closer, his black cap bobbing 
here and) there. a certainly was a bundle of nerves. Now 
( / ‘on one “Tisnb, then/on. another, hunting for small insects and 


Hipicer| exes that he might find lurking beneath the bark. 
\ “Well, ‘that’ S number ohe for PO eal remarked Tom _ 


as he thade a Rte in his book. Key f 


ee 


ia ia We had proceeded but a few: yards when ‘a-pasal, 


yank” greeted our ears, and looking’ up | we saw the. author of 


this queer douneh peering down upon us Kiger the under-side @) 


Pat : ofa an pale Hireb., 
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“T know what kind of a bird that is,” yelled Jack...“All 


right, let’s have it,’ Tom and I chorused. White-breasted 
nuthatch,” said Jack. 


/ ™ \ 
| \ \ 


\ 


“That’s what he is, and a beautiful bird at that, with his & | 

| 

bluish-black crown and blue-gray ae Another of. our resi- ( \ 
dent birds who helps lift the burden of our long ‘Winter aan } 


Notice how he goes down the tree trunk head downward. His’ 
/ a ) 

hee he RN 

tail 1s short and square which enables him to balance himself,’ / 
perfectly.” ) \ aida cites 


Another “yank-yank, eae ‘as\ dif td inquire wif oun int 


trusion on his domain and he was off sie another’ tree in a “dis: 


tant part of the woods. Se Ta as 


Hae Vl 
\ 


We now approached an opening. through the trees, a sma i 


"swampy patch of rank weeds and aadereronite BN bird flew\up 


from a\poo! of water where it had been bathing, and: -da z rte d td wt 
\the bushes. Yin 


\ | “Did you see him?” asked Tom. 


———— 


ss %) 
Yes” I answered, “looked like’ sbaie kind of a sparr 
~ but Pm not sure.’ 


- While we were standing there waiting for him to conte nae 


. the: bird es sie ties By flyifig ‘Into the open where he 
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gave us all a good view of himself. “Isn’t he a beauty?” whis- 
pered Jack, peering through his glasses. 


~~ .=<fDo either of you know what he is?” I queried. 


ABs, 3 “Looks something like a sparrow; all but his head and 


ep eaud Tom. 
f, vA “Well, he belongs to the sparrow family, and his white 
a at At proclaims him to be the white-throated sparrow. He 1s 


i, \ [Spring and Summer months. He is now probably on his migra- 
( \0" Vfiok ta warmer clime. They say he is the handsomest of our 
‘ ( / “sparrows. His call is sharp, high-pitched, and a very clear and 
aa feboseha te ‘peabody bird’.” But all we heard was his call 


ies 


sh LA 


\ 
© pal 
a2 Thitd one this morning,” yelled Jack, “and it isn’t eight 
\e < \ 


X 
Wi / 


b 5 onan | i o ‘lock yet Pretty good, isn’t it, for a half-hour’s walk?” bs’ 
on \ “Not s so bad for this time of the year,” I replied. FS 


We were just crossing a shallow brook bordered by a clump <= 
I 


pod 
Wi a 


Mt 


our. 


ly 


regions and spruce forests of our northern states where he‘ \ 
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ears. They came from the willows so we immediately pro- 
ceeded toward them in hopes of locating the owner of the mys- 
terious notes. After a few minutes of anxious searching we all 
located the bird at about the same instant. To tell the truth, 
[I did not know what he was, as I could only see his bredst and a L 
there were no distinguishing marks about it, until he bei low yr ( 
over the twig in his search for food, and then I discerned Hie 


beautiful golden crown and knew him to be a golden-c wned 


ee 
kinglet, a very pretty little bird a trifle smaller than the erpiags <= = 


ae” 
PY -%m 


/ AP Saxe 
“T know what he is,” I exclaimed, and I had the two of my f= 
o +f se : jj} < 
companions greatly excited until I let them in on the invstedy. / a 
({ CF 


4 \( Fs Ses Ko Yy 
This had only been their second time out on a bird study expet ™/ h 
dition, hence their ignorance of some of the more common birds. 
\ 
“Does he stay with us the entire year?” asked Jack. / 


— 


“No,” I answered, he is only a Winter resident and arrives ~ 4& 


here about this time, but leaves again in April for the mountain r. qs ea 


\ 74 Zz 
Oa ¢ 


breeds. He is a very hardy little bird and endures our most.) °” a: 


R 

—) : : : Lee a oN 
\ \ Severe Winters with evident relish. Sud CO 
\ D Sy} IK 

\ sa a } \ / Das 

// “There is a robin,” remarked Tom, as we were climbing a’, /@.~ 

Steep hill for_a short cut to another part of the woods. © 4 oA 
~~ ee ii Be eee - \ J 


5 


ae ° aS . 
\ ~ Did} you say that was a robin 


Tom?” 


2 


fh 
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“Sure, don’t you see him over there among those dead 
Vz 


sear that clump of bushes?” A hardy outburst of 


\ laughter greeted our ears, and we saw Jack with glasses levelled 


"atthe bird. 
ae otWhy, I know what he is,” he exclaimed and again he 


“Taughed as he saw the chagrin of disappointment on Tom’s- 


Se 


/* countenance. 


“That? s a towhee, isn’t it, Dick?” addressing me. 


iN" \ \ “Tt?s a towhee alright, but how did you know it?” 

4 | “Oh, I remembered a description I read of a bird, some 

time 80, and how easily it can be mistaken for a robin,” he 

i? nodded mischievously toward Tom who was busily engaged in 

: “NX watching the ations of said towhee, and acting as though he 
an did not hgai\the\last remarks. Just then a clear, “tow-hee-ee” 

es A rang through the \roods, and our bird flew up to a low-hanging 


branch of a SI mall sapling and rae a “chewing-chewing” ie 
f- 


“The towhee i is hot usally a resident, oS e Sek s: i age: 


[ : 

\ | from, swhiich he also derives his naihe of-chewink. 
( 
\ 
\ 


Ne leche» seen in bese parts the year. around, @ a ne /\ 


As y we were descending the hill, on our homeward jourmey= : 


\ by 


y ons, peak peenk,” rene our. ears from an oa ki 
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tree about fifty feet ahead of us. We cautiously advanced 

toward the tree and after a few minutes’ search, discovered a Be 

downy woodpecker about half-way up the tree, busily engaged 

in searching for spiders’ eggs, and larvae, that/do more or less 

harm to the trees. [ ) 
Both of my companions knew the diminutive Howe ) 

through their bird guides, and both were anxious to make his i. 


acquaintance face to face. / ei/ives | 


with us throughout the Winter, even Visi 
\ 


tee our ner 


places where he is fed. 


we proceeded toward home, and alter a delight 4 ae 


oughly educational walk, it can be imapined what we did to a 


a loti sagt 


aaa 


i good Tunch that awaited us when we arrived home 


\ 


\‘No loud, high notes for tender days like naw vf 
ef \ No trumpet tones, no swelling words of prides, Hi 


Beneath these skies, so like dim Summer seas, 


any; 


Where hazy ships of cloud atvanchor ride. a: pe 


7 AN peace are earth and sky,. while. Softly fall 

ue Bae —~ / The brown leaves at my feet; a holy palm 
z Ret in a benediction over all, | 
yf O silent peace! O ays of silent. calm.” ye A / 

‘ alley Ellen P. Allerton, : 
SHAS i 17]. 


“OLD HEAD HUNTER: 


“In the hollow tree, in the old gray tower 
The spectral owl doth dwell; 
Dull, hated, despised, in the sunshine hour, 
But at dusk—he’s abroad and well! 
¢ \ Not a bird of the forest e’er mates with him— 


MI 


mit 


ee) uo \ All mark him outright, by day: 

But at night, when the woods grow still and dim, 
The boldest will shrink away! 

\ ; i : 4 O when night falls, and roosts the fowl, 

. Then, then, is the reign of the Horned Owl.” 


Barry Corwall. 


T was a brilliant, starry night, in early Autumn. A full 


moon rode high in the vaulted heavens and shed its rich, 


mellow rays over fields and forests, where, filtering through bp 
oy 


the leaves of the dark and silent trees it cast fantastic splotches ( 


6 | ; jot light: upon the woodland paths. The chirp of crickets and the 
! Vn 


(C 


{ 
\ 
7 


monotonous drone of numerous other nocturnal insects sti 


filled ‘the air, while the occasional call of some night bir¢ ds 


IDX I startled tHe intruder with its weird and mysterious sounds. 


af During a lull in the insect serenade there came floating-~ 


h, 


A , Aper the crisp night wind the hoarse, discordant hoot of a syed 


Ya 


“Horned Owl in the distance, Searcely audibléat first, it rosé 
bhi a p SV 


a 
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in sound and volume until all the furry nightfolk of the forest 
scampered in terror to places of safety, as well as they might. 
They knew the prowess and hunting ability of “Old Head 
Hunter,” as the folks in the neighboring village called this 
wraith-like bird, because of numerous depredations committed 
on their poultry yards and dove cotes; taking only the: heads 
of his victims, as the brains were the tid-bits he delighted in. 
Again “Old Head Hunter” was preparing to exact his nightly ; 


toll from among the smaller denizens of the forest. 


= Sf = 
In almost uncanny silence, on swift, hawk-like Wings, hé> ae 
came sailing through the woodland and alighted on ‘the dead E SJ 


ae 


( Lp 
branch of a towering oak, from where he made his sallies upon ” \ 


naw 


\ \ 


x his unfortunate victims. A deep-toned, “to-whoo-hoo- hoo, to- 
} whoo-hoo,” that sounded like a muffled roll of thunder, startled J } 
}] the furry folk, and again sent them scampering to places df 4 10 < 

< Bate But, one poor, unfortunate little mouse, probably abit * rt 
D bolder than the rest, ventured too far from his pla of safety, wig 
_ahd before it had time to escape, the claws of “Old Head é & 


\ Better” had sunk into his back; with a squeal of terror, the 


: ji mouse was borne in triumph to the dead oak limb, where the rp BY 


3 eat b horned owl, for such “Old Head Hunter” was, began to 


aA 
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ee: devonitisg victim. With his powerful beak he ripped the head 
the Body Another rip and he laid bare the brains, which 


Sy 


\ f rom t 


\\he de down with evident relish. 


“Old Head Hunter,” unlike the rest of his tribe, was not 


“contént wwh devouring his victims, but only delighted in eating 


“their brains, so that he always kept up a relentless attack on 
{\ the quail, grouse, snipe, rats, squirrels, mice, chickens, turkeys, 
eat in short, apaue everything he could kill. His nightly toll was 
in beryecn ten and twenty victims, and the neighboring villages, 


x unwilling to tamely submit to his maraudings upon their 


Ns: 


‘poultry BOOPS, offered rewards for his body. But “Old Head 
Hunter” was ‘too wary for all of them, and invariably eluded 
Pie their most -cunnihg schemes to capture or to kill him. 


in another part of the forest all was serene and calm. A 


\ / break. among the stately trees permitted a flood of light to 
/ j ‘(silver the ground, In this spot a mother rabbit was giving her 
4 natty children thei evening, exercise Running about, ~~ 
/ \ gamboling ovér the rich carpet ‘of fallen leaves, ie young cottoh 
\ tails were. having, oblivious to all impending danger, a delight- 


ful time. Suddenly a great, ominous shadow poised. eernsithen, 


i The mother rabbit squeaked her call of alarm, but-too be Ac =) 
ae short’ scuffle, "ay yilapping of huge wings, and one of the little ‘ 


et mee ont 
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family fell victim to the ravenous maw of “Old Head Hunter,” 

who sallied silently back to his perch to devour his latest pecan 
Where only a few minutes before peace and freedom dwelt, now, \ 
a poor mother was mourning the loss of one of her young, pow- iz | 
erless to avenge its untimely death. The brains of the young }\}’) 


rabbit only served to whet “Old Head; [Hunters*-<ppetite, and 


} 
with another ie: and weird hoot net was off 1 in. search of aes 


] 
HN 


afarm yard. Ina few seconds the rbdent was beheaded the 
ay AN) we 
brains devoured. A pigeon salen in a\dove cote near the: 


My 


4 
MY a4 I 


scene of the last tragedy was the next to fall prey, roll 


the rapa- 

cious bird of the night. “Old Heat Hunter” was arly gloating 

in blood. The terror of the woods waNn. his glory. pp } : 
» “Having feasted on the pigeon brain, “Old leant Hunter,” = 

\ not wishing to take any more chances in such close proximity 


‘to human habitation, sailed back toward the woods i in search 


a of anothek variety of “brain special.” He had not. jong. to wait. Vu 


s 


Ss! ta! marshy bog that bordered his domain, a small flock of 


es had oars for rest and food on their long migrations 


: nese ‘as ee settled, for the-hight ; 
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them among the reeds, and swooping with a rush he descended 
upon the flock and his sharp claws tore into the soft back of a 
Mallatd duck. With a cry of terror the unfortunate bird was 


borne to “Old Head Hunter’s” perch, where he speedily went 


//’ the way-of\his predecessors. 


/, / ae Just as “rosy-fingered dawn” was tinting the eastern sky 
| [7 

1 y the Great Horned Owl disposed of his last victim, a song spar- 
, ) few that had stirred out a little too early. As the darkness of 


Ee forest gave way to the gray twilight of the early morning, 
0 he ie Sovwly and silently sailed away to his home, somewhere in 
i ( the depths of the tamarack swamp, where he still lives un- 
ae , thdlested” and unavenged. He builded wisely, as the approach 


iy. 
i 
VT 


aN 
a> \ to his epile, owing to the tangled undergrowth and insecure 


aC. fe I footin, is en: impassible for human pursuers. 


2 when the night falls, and dogs do howl, 


“way Sing, Ho! for the reign of the Horned Owl! we 
Per We know not alway hh. 
aap. i aa Who are Kings by day; i e 
oD“) But the King of the night is the bold brown Owl.” ie 


CG : Barry Cornwall. | 


pel 
aN 


ha meney 
i HP ; 


nag ie i 
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,. WINTER MONTHS 


“His breath like silver arrows pierced the air, 
The naked earth crouched shuddering at his feet, 


Vili, Gp 
h nw] Any 


_ His finger on all flowing waters sweet g 


Forbidding lay-motion nor sound was there: | 
Nature was frozen dead,—and-still and’slow,) 
A winding sheet fell o’er her\body fair, we , 
Flaky and soft, from his wide wings of snow.” \ 


Frances~Anne-Kemble. 


Tae Pa oe laa 
hee 
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OUR FEATHERED WINTER RESIDENTS 


“O cheery bird of Winter cold, 
I bless thy every feather ; 
Thy voice brings back dear boyhood days, 
When we were gay together.” 
Burroughs. 


S the last lingering days of late Summer merge into the 


+ atl 
Wiha 


flaming glory of those of early Autumn, mest of ou ~ 


feathered songsters begin their migrations to. warmer 
climes. Great flocks of blackbirds, meadow larks and robins — hr = 
may be seen wending their way southward, intermingling in a 
perfect peace and contentment as they stop at intervals on their) 
long journey, for food and drink. 


While these, and thousands of others of our fee 


, neighbors, take up their Winter residence in warmer latitudes, 


| | 


fj , the more hardy of our birds are preparing for the season of cold — 


7 
Cyiy 


= / weather in practically the same localities where they raised their | fe re 


\ broods or sang their ditties of love during the sy £ Fah Sum< 


a They seek the evergreen woods, or appropriate the clefts, > \ 


“and crevices of decaying deciduous trees. Hardy birds as they ws ; 


“are, these retreats amply protect them from the i icy_ blasts of oP Ney 


~~~ Winter, even though the struggle for existence is a precarious SE 


\ “one. Sree h > 


Af 


ft 


i. 


7 
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a On oe most common of our Winter residents is the 
Ni, 
nm chicka 


\gmaller than the English sparrow. He is quite distinguished in 


€. This diminutive ball of good cheer is about an inch 


gr” 


/ ‘appearance The crown of his head, nape and throat, are black. 
ql ja A wuhite 9p space beginning at the base of its bill spreads over the 
; We cheeks, widening over the upper part of the breast until it forms 
\ a collfi around his neck. Underneath is a dirty grayish white, 
Zuc and a rusty brown wash on both sides. The wings and tail are 

pray. with white etchings. 
M Ne No seeker of fair weather is this jolly little bird, and you 
have probably heard, on more than one occasion, his plaintive, 
/ ub “chickadee-dee-dee-dee” outside your window when a snow- 

a storm was at. its height. 

( / ” | The chickadee is one of our most friendly feathered neigh- 


“bors His coaidehee Py easily be gained, whereupon he re- 


ai a life-long friend coming tery, Winter, to help cheer up — ie 


_ through the lorig, weary months. Be great aid in trying to gain 
his confidence i is py] placing food, such as finely” cratked oats, 
wheat or minced meat, in sheltered places. A piece of suet tied 


} 


to the limb of a tree, or a raw bone hung Hom an a = 


ier 128) 
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The chickadee, however, serves a more useful purpose.than 
trying to cheer faint-hearted humanity. It is the well known 
and destructive enemy to the canker worm moth, and it is esti, } 
mated the chickadee eats over a hundred thousand eggs in hel | 
twenty-five days it takes this moth to crawl up the trees. It | | 
may readily be seen that it pays to tFotecy the ‘chickadee in | ' 
Winter for the good deeds he resin cr in Summer. ——~ ‘ ae 

Another BE our permanent feathered residents is the white- } 


breasted nuthatch. A hunter of the deeb, silent pine woods i is ia 


this fearless little acrobat. He i is a ‘ide smaller than th rf 
lish sparrow. The top of his head and nape are black, , while his : 
back is slate-colored. The wings, te ey “dark slate, are ‘tipped 

with black, which fades to brown. The tail feathers are brown, e 


a ish-black with white bars. The sides of the-head-Are white. 


\ The bedy, underneath, is at first a white, but shadege to a pale! 


\red nor r the tail. \\ 


\ Probably you have seen him pals walking through the y 


woods one cold Winter’s day, running z along the branch of some. 


<j ey) 


tree; now on the underside, again on top, busily pee i 
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down at you, as if to inquire why you intrude on his domain. 
Only a few moments, and seeing that you intend no harm, he 
~ resumes his task of destroying larvae. 
| s a The most frigid weather has no terrors for this hardy little 
Vp Pe be,” as he is sometimes called. His cheery “quank, 
i, il quank, hank, hank,” may be heard while the mercury hovers 


-and the snow hurls through his feeding grounds. He is 


iS 


usually seen in company with the titmice, chickadees, kinglets 


/and brown creepers. 


Sb, 
i OW? 
a S ay ‘ Closely related to the white-breasted nuthatch is his red- 
\ ‘hy | ny 

\ [breasted, cousin of the same name. Lead-colored above, he has 
“brownish wings and tail. The head and neck are black; like- 


WSa 


hae chin and shoulders. A white stripe passes through b 
af «Bie ey eye to the shoulder. The under part is light and rusty red. ; 


A, 0: 


\ Wee Bil feathers are barred with white and edged with pale } 


Vk 
4 hy a 


Thi § “tiny Winter resident is easily distinguished from hig>2 S 
iy CG A ce 
) es by his red breast. The red-breasted nuthatch »S 

( G generally seen in company with his relatives, the white breast, Ae 


and “the brown creeper, while i Siti tia. kinglet and they 
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Like the larger relative, the red-breasted nuthatch has the 
habit of darting along the boughs of trees and running along the 
underside. The common note of this bird somewhat resembles _ 


that of the white breast, but it is higher pitched and ee 


ad 
Ly 


° if } 
more frequent intervals. | i 
A near relative of the chickadee is the bold, little tufted . a ( 
titmouse. It is about the size of the English sparrow.’ It has 


s {/\ 
a crest which is high and pointed, and is ashy-blue in\color. 


aes ——— 


Ash-gray or leaden is its coat. The wings and tail See SF S 


& > 


dark, and the shoulders are black. The sides of the hea peer re. J 
dirty white, while those of the body are a yellowish-white, tint 


with red. i am 

Although very diminutive in size, this pert and dainty little } 

bird resembles the blue jay in miniature, minus the latter's. —- 

y ag | gaudy color. Here is the leader of the Winter bird troupe. His a ave re 
Ps call of “cheevy, cheevy,” is one of the most familiar sounds in A : ory 


4 the Winter woods. Hopping ahead of you, he always sees to ae > S57 a 


. Ba 


iAthat you are not lonely on your Winter afternoon’s walk. Leads is 


CAC 1 Be NY ee 


jing you farther and farther into the woods, constantly hopping | = 


— ~ from bwigto t twig a few feet above your head, he is always cheer ae AG 
= ie % a” 


| jg you on 


nee 


f 


ft aa 
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ae. Py, titmouse is especially valuable and much 


~~ hy hy 


\\ a gs 


a ae ne months. 


== 
r \ 


i > Probably one of our least known Winter residents is the 


| brosin creeper. Like the tufted titmouse, he is about the size 


of the English sparrow, brown above, and with ashy-gray 
\ stripes, ‘and small, oval-shaped gray mottles. Color is rather 


light on ts head, increasing in shade to redish-brown near the 


tdil ; the wings are brown, and underneath are covered with a 
. gray-white. A slender, curving bill ornaments the creeper. 
: Phis-ser ulous little worker is the very embodiment of per- 
/ a ¢ Mstent, diligenc . He is usually seen in company with the nut- 
A , as “patches the, Ewa and the kinglets, but at times becomes 


\, rather solitary, eferring to be alone. He is precision itself, 


} f f 


‘in the aes of obtaining food; beginning at the foot of some 
7 “rouhebgrked tree he len climbs upward 1 in a sort of spiral v 


ane 


: ‘fashion, now. het to\sight on one ‘side, then appearing just whete 


f 
i 


he i i's’ expected to, on the! other. It tale him just’ about ‘fifty 


\ - 
\ 


x “seconds to finish a tree, with all hig gainstabings care,” Chen of 


in| ) again to the on of another tree, he repeats | his spiral method 
¢ 


Sin 


the livelong day. 


“\ 
ye 
\ 
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At times, while clinging with frozen toes to some trees,-he_ 
still finds time to utter his repertory of pleasing’ notes which 
are distinctly characteristic of him. The brown-creeper’s 


plumage is an extraordinary feat of imitation; being an exact 


reproduction of the tree bark on which he lives. 
Another one of our permanent residents is the golden 


crowned kinglet. He is about one-half the size of the English 


sparrow. His crown patch is of a bright orange or flame color, yp 


bordered by yellow, and enclosed by! a black line. The: alee ” / 


dig of the body are of a Bec ia The wig 


grayish white. sao a fu 
When Autumn is in all her Nee splendor” rid Dame 


fe N: ature lavishes the hillsides with dashesof. rich red ar and yellqw 


a -coloriig, this little bit of bird life arrives, to nee with us our 


Winter. \ \He i is a veritable bundle of nerves, constantly. flitting 
about site: twigs of some tree, searching the bark for hidden i in-\ 
| 


\sects, fluttering his wings and scarcely giving yOunay chance to 


~disting guish him, until you discern. his ‘flaming crown. | Zero 


weather i 18/ immaterial to him, and with evident relish of the 
terol he ‘calls out his shrill “zee, zee, zée,”from the pines) and 


“spruce. Although usually. seen in the company of the apron 
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creeper, the kinglet has none of his energy, and rather inclines 
to take things easier. Like the nuthatches, he can hang upside 
down from any limb, and pick-off an insect with the skill of 
any of his neighbors. 
~The hairy woodpecker is one of the most diligent workers 
3 of the Winter troop. He is about the size of a robin, black and . 
| white above, with white below. A bright red patch is on the 
ae : pape Of his neck, and the wings are striped and dashed with 
: fl / black and white. The outer tail feathers are white, without 
ne i! ( f\ Dats, ’) A white stripe is about the eyes, and « on the sides of the 
: i tread. 

< We all know the bill of the woodpecker is well adapted for 


a, 
(i) Ke is 


re ae Its business in life is to protect the tree by destroying lV 


“CU 
tiles: 


the insects that lurk beneath their bark. In any kind of weather { 
‘this faithful bird may be seen clinging to the trunk of some tree, } 


_ busily, ay in ee his vocation. We ie associat 


f Mice most of the other non-migratory birds, which makes it yo 


1 tis -cootEles 


He is in the 
its 
at { 
Tn the searc Q 
a why 
ia \ \« 


lies from the Sy oe Be of the season. 
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for hidden worms and ae it seems as if the hairy wood- 
pecker depends upon the sense of hearing to detect his prey. 
A “tap, tap, tap,” is followed by a pause, as if he is trying to de- 
tect the escape of some hidden insect, and he is very persistent 
in his efforts. This bird is very independent, and is rarely seen 


in the company of any of his neighbors, although, at times, he " 


may join a group of chickadees, kinglets, nuthatches and“ 
/ 


creepers. fin | 
\ a Z 
3 The hairy woodpecker is a drummer, not a singer, but DAS vie a 


steady “tap, tap,” upon some resonant bough is a pleasing sound” -— 
ae 


as one enters and wanders through the wood on a distnal / ‘J 
y 


\\) fm i iit, 
.  Winter’s day. i rt, 
», i! Le 
The downy woodpecker is another of our Winter, residents. 


a 


\\ 


\ He is similar in color and shape to his relative, the haity wood- 


i 


7 | / | pecker, but not quite as large. He is about the size cafe Eng- | 


‘ _ lish sparrow, black above, and striped with white. The tail 1 is, ae 


Z /) ~ wedge-shaped, and the tail feathers are white, barred th white. 


oe A black stripe appears on the top of the head and- distinct | : ee 


\ white band over the eyes, with a red patch on the side of the \ Sa 


}} PN 
i _neck. The wings have numerous bands crossing them. ‘with een 


“white underneath, 


sit 
Vt, Nees 
Be li Ww vi 


N\ of mde 


a aoe 


plod through @ field on a cold Winter's day. He is about the iy 


of 


Seer or hikD re 


a 


fdowny woodpecker is one of our most confiding species 


P He i is fearless and full of curiosity, too; and one of 
“the ae! devoted members of the Winter band. 


Ale begins his tireless efforts of life, by searching for insects 


al | 


fat tke bottom of some tree, working his way around it and 
climbing spirally, then working one branch after another until 


“he has’ finished the tree. He burrows deeply into the wood, but 


| does Beeecaily no harm, as his work is mostly all in the de- 


cayed parts, where the worms are to be found. His work 1s, in 
\ fact, of inestimable value to the tree, as he destroys its real 
“enemies. ‘As he flits from tree to tree he utters a characteristic 


“pink” or “wink,” sometimes a rattling call which is scarcely 


distinguishable from that of the hairy variety, although less in 


volume and of a more pleasing quality. 


hy ee teat Bt 
Among his other qualities, the downy woodpecker is very 


friendly, and is) sometimes seen pecking away at some hollow 


‘limb just outside your window. —He.very often visits villages, 


frequently the trees on the Streets, or) the fruit trees of the 
a ~~ Sz eons os {\ 

back yards. } | 

A member of one of the largést bird families isthe tree 


sparrow. He is one of our most friendly companions as we” 
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size of the English sparrow. The crown is of bright chestnut. 

A gray line passes over the cheek, and the throat oat breast bee 

gray. The back is brown, the feathers have edges of black and, 

buff; the wings are dusky, with two whitish bars across them.. 

The tail feathers are brown, bordered with grayish white. my) 
Under some unburied weed Beh) in a field piled high with ] ) 

snowdrifts, a flock of these cold-defying hakay little birds will 


keep up a constant twittering, as if ype to dissipate the eolk 


Winter’s weariness. \ ‘ 


\ 


The tree sparrow is one of the inost numerous, : 
iv; : ¢ 
found during the Winter season j flocks of them of from a dozen 


to two or three hundred, are common m localities 1 where weed 


\ 


fields are abundant. % \ 


x, 


\ yi \\ 
i 
oS ARs his name one might imply he the-bird-lives in trees, 


but on the contrary, he is seldom seen there, preférring the” | 


\ 


\ small, tow bushes and usually wood patches, for his Route: Wise ; 1 


} 
‘\ song is sweet, melodious, “Swee-ho, tweet, tweet,’ "that may be y, 
Ricard on any mild Winter’s day. im > { bil | / 


Ys 


= The eardinal i is not a permanent Winter resident of the 


org sort But he is a frequent visitor. He 3 is a trifle smaller than 


° 
ead 


tthe robin, pan cardimab1 yin color, g Givks the bird his hame 
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His chin and a band around his bill are black. His beak is 
stout and red, and his wings are grayish colored during the 
Winter. 

| What j is more beautiful, on a Winter landscape, when the 

ae istlied in a thick mantle of snow, and the evergreens 

/ a, droop heavily under their burden of fleecy whiteness, than the 

/ s reddlashes of a little group of cardinals in some cedar tree, con- 

sy fens asting strongly against the richness of their surroundings? 

f Ww hen the Winter is very severe and food is scarce, this haughty 

| f \e gest of birddom will often deign to ‘mingle with the 

| s4 is (( 4 ‘Chickadees and nuthatches, sharing the food that was placed for 
gs PB} jther by by’ ‘some bird lover. 


a iS ) The cardinal is seldom seen permanently located in one | 
! a.) lace during the Winter. He usually roams about in flocks of é 
& iv is. own, “species, continuing on through places where he can | 
AG wea ‘make. his poray. Endowed by Nature with a wonderful voice, | 
ae Ee “the cardial is sometimes called the “Virginia nightingale,” but | \ ( 
oS. . his rich” “choo,” is seldom heard during the short Winter days 
eS i, The blue jay is another of our well-known birds whieh = 
ol “i shares the Winter months with us. He is somewhat larger thah, of es 

| wll ithe-robin, With blue above be giack band around the ne¢k> at 

OR VG 


\ Wie grayish-white undertiéath. The wing toverts and tail) 


/ 


{ 


Nbr MW 


| 

ai oat ae Ree Mo 
a An Cen vy *) SW 
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are bright blue and barred with black stripes. The head is finely 
crested. The bill, tongue and legs are black. This bold ravisher 
of bird nests is, perhaps, one of the finest colored of all our 
birds. He usually travels in flocks of some twelve to a hundred ae. 


of his own species. Like the cardinal, he seldom remains) in Bene I} 


is 

locality during the Winter months, preferring to travel on, sate so / 
ing better and happier feeding grounds as he goes on\ When “Y \ 
hard pressed for food, however, he boldly mixes with th S icka- 4 
es. \ 


\ 
\,more gifted fellow-creatures. ~ \ | 
\ \ 
\\ « 
|. [have said nothing in this paper of the game birds that a are ’ 
[plway s with us, but that is a subject for a future effort = a Sie 
Z/ = 
%" “But cheerily the chickadee 7, 
)) Singeth to me on fence and tree; gg” 
- The snow sails round him as he sings, a 
as ot White as the down of angels’ wings.” es 


Ss ae , 
\ ) Trowbridge. 7; /y\ k 
] 


| 7b 
/ 4/D 


~, \ A db. 
A, iw 6 SS 
PN \ SN Ze Ge 


aN ‘~_f"'Under the snowdrifts the blossoms are sleeping, 

Ny Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June, | 
en ca Down in the hush of their quiet they’re keeping 

Trills from the throstle’s wild summer-sung tune.” 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


‘MS fourteen years of age and Bud was twelve, when we 


m. Ry, 


Xp, 


recéived our first shotguns. I am nearly sixteen now, but 
“iii “\. I look back to the event as the first great episode of our 
\ lives. We had wished for guns from the time we knew what 
hunting, was, and that was long, long ago; for the love of out- 
door sport came to us through heredity and environment. Dad 
“was Nimrod ah ie and many were the stories he told us of sports 


afield when we were small boys, which made our trigger-fingers 


aA, 


tingle, and our blood surge to the surface in anticipation of like 
\ 


aa “experiences. y, a Dy 


\ 


(i: Our guns were single-barreled fe 


gauge, breech loaders,’ _ 


« bored for nitro powder. We received them two days before the 


\ :. close of the quail and /rabbit season, “86 we es ed Dad 
J we 
a | to take us out. béforet the season clased. ek 


“Accordingly, on Eas fourth, we Doseded ae A 
clock, 
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After reaching York we walked about two miles until we arrived. 
at the farm of a relative where we intended to do our hunting. 

‘The place was called Highwood, a very appropriate name, 
considering its wooded hills and undulating fields. Highwood 
is one of the most ideal spots near town and appeals to all-who 
have the love of outdoors at heart. The house which is used as 
a Summer home for the family, is ou Uae on a little knoll overs,“ m 


Si if3 ] 
looking a small creek. A rustic bridge crosses the stant and 


leads up to the house of the tenant. On the east and west were 


large cornfields, while here and there amongst ines ‘stalks : iy 
golden pumpkin showed a yellow. face. The ‘Sreek which ran 

past the house widened down below) and formed Uitte trang | 
parent pool in a ravine, which was bordered by locust and | 


4 a willow, trees. 


\ 


As’ you as we reached the cozy house, we built 
aS fire i in tha old-time fireplace, to warm ourselves. sacs ass y 
\ sembled our guns, we filled our pockets with shellsy’and were | ie 
; ready” for a first experience with a.shotgun. I almost foes 
; ¥ ‘to say, We, took our pointer, Toby, with us, for we had seen sey" 
eral beyies of quail in the « coverts north of the houses during 


Bilas. previous Summen =" = EP Y 
[141 J 


tte 
jUiltPeat ety get aoree® * 
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A light snow had fallen the night before, making the track- 
ing of rabbits comparatively easy. The snow was not so good 


for the dog’s nose, however, but on a snowy day the quail do not 


—_ 


apt 


fly. sorfar, sO we were at no disadvantage. The tracks of many 

; ‘rabbits soar that this game, at least, was plentiful. We had 

ee - been walking about half an hour when Bud, who was a little to 
\ the, gear of us, yelled out: “There goes a rabbit!” and to the 

nei little white streak went skimming along the stubble, 

BS / followed by a charge of shot from Bud’s gun, which did not 
ZL ee / affect, the bunny’s progress in the least. I then shot, and still 
f iss ; . vhé ‘kept going at a lightning-like pace. Dad whistled and called, 


Noe \ | “but Aeby did not return, so we decided that he must be some- 

oe ™~ where’ on point. We went over to the covert, a short dis- / 

: Ayn) taice a away, and there, to Bud’s and my surprise, Toby was Ny 
aa) Atanding 1 rigid as a statue. Dad went in and flushed the birds, ( 
ay if but we were too excited to shoot, because of the loud whirr, ” 

aN oo whitney ~ aes of the birds as they flushed. We marked the 


i \ Singles, ‘however, as they alighted, and soon Toby had anothef» 
ob : point)” Dad flushed the bird and as it arose, I fired. I did not ~~ 


have any intimation that I would come within five feet of it ee 


{ until’ Toby, good dog that he was, brought the bird to me. That 
i was’ a proud moment for me, as tis was my first quail. 


BU pease 


Pea taken with us. The luncheon hour is always one 


| and on the way thither, Dad bowled over a fine rabbit. tat Be 


, warmed the coffee, and were soon sailing into the hinch we (hed 


_ pleasant ones of a day’s hunt. Tired and hungry, we sat down Ia 
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Just then Dad called out that Toby had another point, and 
this time Bud got a chance to show his skill; he was not equal 
to the occasion, however, and Dad brought down the brown 
beauty with his second barrel. Now we were all anxious to get 
a rabbit, and as we were crossing the creek, one was started 
from under a brush pile. This time Bud got a kill, and Dad said }) 
it was one of the prettiest shots he had ever seen. Bud was more | 
astonished than I. He attributed his achievement to duck. 


It was beginning to snow, and this made the ASS all the: 


= 


merrier from our point of view, but Dad said this would en 


our quail shooting and he generally knows what he/1 is talking = 


i, \v 
about. His conclusion proved to be correct, for we sdf no more \ 


quail that day. 
the house, 


(( 


It was about 11 o’clock when we started for 


seemed to be going a mile a minute. When we reached. the « q | 


house the fire was still burning, and having replenished: Its) we. 


i 
\ 


of ‘the most _ 


and ate our plain fare with a relish, food that at any other time : e 
would hartly tempt us, and then talked of the sport WE. éhad ent cacy 
af 143 a) aes 


me 


ae NS 
, f- 


_L We 
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ay All these things go to make up a pleasant hour. After 


\ the ime : te over, Dad filled his pipe, and while he courted 
x My: Lady Nicotine,” we placed the things in order and put 
“mort wood on the fire. 


pAftépour lunch and rest we donned our hunting coats, 


ida r placed a few more shells in our pockets, and started out for 


) AE Z 
/\ the vaften noon victims, if any should show themselves. This 


cf 


ty | *{ time we Vent out farther than in the morning. As we were 


fre 


a, ns 


traversing a gully bordered by trees, and very rocky, a rabbit 
\ jumped up from behind a huge boulder which Dad had passed 

~by. » I blazed away, and missed, having overshot him by four 
vA ( ‘feet.. Dad and Bud fired simultaneously, and the rabbit took 
ve ) <two summmersaults and lay still. I ran forward and was about 

a to pick him’ YP When the little demon jumped up and bolted 
/ ‘Tike a shot out ‘of a cannon. Bunny no doubt had been stunned 


*for' e moment, but it Was evident that he had not been hit in 


\ oe two more: fabbits one of which was 8 sip Be by a shot from 


/ \ : 
H \. be othe 


\ ‘the vital (Spot. We then tontinued) dow ke cgi ts and chased Le 
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moisture. We were thus admiring Nature’s panorama~when 
two rabbits started up from under cover of ragweed. I stopped — 
one of them, much to my delight and surprise ; the other fell, ‘ 
a victim of Dad’s gun. And so we put in the gfrexsnon. Despite | } 
the fact that game was not so plentiful, we enjoyed the hours 
as they passed, which, after all, is the best part of an outing } . 

Towards four o’clock it stopped snowing, and the. hie ) 
hills and the snow-laden trees contrasted beautifully with. the’ : / 
dull, leaden color of the December sky. Twilight was’ “now y : 


rapidy advancing, which warned us to start back to the house 


and-prepare for home. On the way Back Bud had another ope 
portunity and killed a big rabbit which jumped. ubdet. His feet. : 
This put him in high glee, for it, was his” second. When we 
arrived at the house we extinguished: the fire, cleaned our guns, 
~~~ and were then ready to start for town. We réached-the traction i 


\ 


mn at York at about 5 o’clock, and by 6 were enjoying” Ja good, 


Si \ 
\ warm dinner at home. Our first experience with shotguns will ; 


aS, haways remain among the most pleasant memories of ae past. 


| JeLike some lorn abbey now, , thes wood age i ‘ 
——— — > /\ Stands roofless in the bitter air; y // 
——_ == .____ / In ruins on its floor is strewed % 

ai — “ is The carven foliage quaint and rare, 


ai d a The columned chee once eet with song,’ Wil f 
Bangs Lowell, 


Sate f 
=o. 
34 4 Tare 


/ 
My 
~— 73 ’ . by ? 
Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these! 


Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 


The dialect they speak, where melodies 

Alone are the interpreter of thought? 

Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Aes than instrument of man e’er taught!” 
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Wat hy Niza? 


Longfellow. 
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